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FOREWORD. 

In presenting this, the second annual report of the Ohio Val- 
ley Historical Association, the members of the Publication Com- 
mittee wish to congratulate the organization upon the distinct 
progress which its work already indicates and the widely spread- 
ing interest in historical matters which is surely the result of the 
Association's expanding influence. Its success clearly demon- 
strates the need of some such general clearing house in the local 
historical field and we bespeak for it the heartiest support of 
every person interested in Ohio Valley history. The aim of 
the Publication Committee has been merely to present the for- 
mal papers and addresses of the second annual meeting at 
Marietta, whenever these could be procured, or at least a brief 
summary of their contents, and a concise running account of 
the events of that meeting, together with such formal reports of 
the officers, and committees as would indicate the activities of the 
Association. We regret that we are unable to furnish certain 
addresses, but beg leave to state that this omission is not due 
to any lack of effort o" the part of the Publication Committee. 
It has seemed impossible to avoid delay in this publication, but 
we feel confident that this will be avoided in the future. 

In conclusion we desire to thank the Executive Committee 
of the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical Society for 
their courtesy in permitting the main features of this report to 
appear in the October number of their Quarterly, and the indi- 
vidual publications, noted in the following pages, for permission 
to reprint certain articles. 

E. O. Ramdall, 
Archer B. Hulbert, 
Isaac Josi.in' Cox. 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE OHIO VALLEY HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY, MARIETTA, OHIO. 

Friday and Saturday, November 27 and 28, 1908. 

PROGRAM. 

Pretiding Officer^ E. O. Ramsall, Columbus. 

Secretary Ohio State Archaeological and Historian Society. 

I. 
Conference on Historical Manuscript Collections Friday, November 
27th, 10 :(H> A. M., Assembly Hall, The Library, Marietta College. 

Leaders of the Conference, I. J. Cox, University of Gndnnati; 
Harry B. Mackoy, Covington, Ky. 
L Report on Historical Manuscript Collections. 

(a) Colleges and public. Libraries — Professor Harlow Lindley, 

Earlham College. 
(6) Local History Societies— Professor C. T. Greve, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati Law School. 
{c) State and County Collections — Virgil A. Lewis, State 

Archivist and Historian, Charleston, W. Va. 
(d) Private Collections— Frank T. Cole, Columbus, Editor 
"Old Northwest Genealogical Quarterly." 
IL Discussion of the above, with reports of local representatives, 
closing with paper by Mrs. Mary McA. Tuttle, Hillsboro. 

III. Discussion of plan for locating the manuscript collections of the 
Valley and preparing a general index of the same. 

(a) Methods of Locating Manuscripts— I. J, Cox. 

(6) Methods of Indexing Manuscripts— H. B, Mackoy. 

IV. "The Charles G. Slack Collection of Manuscripts in the Marietta 
College Library," Miss Hortense Foglesong, Assistant LibrariaiL 

The Slack Collection will be open to visitors throughout the 
morning session. 

II, 
General Public Meeting, 2:00 P. M., The First Congregational 
Church, Muskingum Avenue. 
Address of Welcome — President A. T, Perry- 
Address — "The Relation between Geography and History," Miss Ellen 

Churchill Semple, Louisville, Ky. 
Address — "Historic Beginnings of the Ohio Valley" — W. J. Holland, 

Ph. D., LL. D., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Address — "The Ohio River, its Improvement and Commercial Impor- 
tance" — Colonel John L. Vance, Columbus. 
Address — "Lord Dunmore's War" — Vir^I A. Lewis, Charleston. 
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III. 

Reception, 4 rOO P. M. 

A reception to the visitors in Marietta will be tendered in The Ohio 
Company's Land Office, (Oldest Building in Ohio, standii^ on the 
original site,) by the Marietta members of Ohio Society of Colonial 
Dames. Reception Committee: Mrs. Lovell, Miss Woodbridge, 
Mrs. Daniel H. Buell, Miss Buell, Miss Putnam. 

IV. 
Banquet, 7 :00 P. M. Young Men's Christian Association Building, 

Second Street. 

Main Address — "The Problems of the Present Day South" — President 
S. C. Mitchell, Ph. D., LL. D., of the University of 
South Carolina. 
Toasts. 

V. 
Excursion, Saturday, 7 ;30 A. M. 

Captain William M. Hall, .U. S. Engineer in charge of Dam No. 18, in- 
vites the Association in common with the Marietta and Parkersburg 
Boards of Trade to pay a visit to the Dam. The low stage of the 
river and the Hearing of completion of this great work makes the 
present opportunity one of a lifetime. Inlerurban cars can be taken 
at the Bellevue or Norwood Hotels at 7:00, 7:30 or 8:00, which 
will allow visitors time for sight-seeing and permit them to return 
on the car reaching Marietta at 9:30 or at 10:00 o'clock. Round 
trip fare to Bryn Mawr (Dam 18) thirty cents. 

VI. 

Meeting of the History Teachers, Saturday, 10:00 A. M., Assembly 
Hall, The Library, Marietta College. Meeting under the direction of 
F. P. Goodwin, Cincinnati. 

Paper — "The Civic Value of Local History" — Arthur W. Dunn, Direc- 
tor of Civics, Indianapolis Public Schools. 
Discussion of the Paper — W. G. Culkins, Cincinnati; 

Henry R. Spencer, Ohio State University. 
Paper — "The Present Status of Local History in the Schools" — Miss 
May Lowe, Circleville. 
Business Session. 

VII. 
Historic Highways Meeting, Saturday. 2 :00 P. M. Meeting under 
the direction of A. E. Morse, Marietta College. 

(o) Braddock's Road, Henry W. Temple, Washington and 

Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 
(b) Zane's Trace. C. L. Martzolff, Ohio University, Athens, 

Ohio, 
(f) The Old Maysville Road, Samuel M. Wilson, Lexington, 
Ky. 
Specific historic roads will be described, and there will be a dis- 
cussion of some plans for marking these and other historical places and 
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FIRST SESSION. 

The second annual meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical 
Association opened in the Assembly Hall of the Marietta Col- 
lege Library with President E. O. Randall, of Columbus, in the 
chair. The conference on Historical Manuscript Collections, 
xinder the leadership of Messrs. H. B. Mackoy, of Covington, 
Ky., and I. J. Cox, of Cincinnati, was the first feature on the 
program. Professor Charles Theodore Greve, of the Cincinnati 
Law School, spoke briefly of the work of local historical socie- 
ties in preserving and making available their manuscript col- 
lections and incidentally described those of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio, which he ofllicially represented. 
He believed that all such societies should make greater effort 
than at present is done to collect and classify such historical 
manuscripts as are to be found in their vicinity, even where they 
seem to be safely kept in private hands, for one can never tell 
the moment when such collections may be scattered beyond hope 
of recovery. The people in general must be instructed in the 
valive of all old pieces of paper and from his own experience he 
would especially urge the importance of old pamphlets. 

Mr. Virgil A. Lewis spoke of the value of state and county 
collections and to emphasize his various points showed his au- 
dience an indictment by one of the Western Virginia grand juries 
against Horace Greeley, the editor of the New York Tribune, 
charging him with personally inciting the Negro to rebellion, — 
and also a telegram showing when the Confederate troops crossed 
the Ohio River near Ravenswood in the summer of 1863. This 
feat was performed to enable General Jenkins to plant on a 
hill near the place of crossing a flag presented to him for that 
purpose by the ladies of Richmond, Virginia. These bits of 
contemporary history served not only to emphasize the various 
points of his remarks ,ljut represented countless other forgotten 
documents of similar character now reposing in public archives. 
It was his special purpose as the official head of West Virginia's 
Department of Archives and History to collect, preserve, and 
render available such material. 
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ADDRESS OF VIRGIL A. LEWIS. 
Archivist of West Virginia. 

I rejoice that the Ohio Valley Historical Association has been or- 
ganized. As declared in the Second Article of its Constitution ; "Its ob- 
ject is to promote the general historical interests of the Ohio Valley and 
especially to encourage the study and teaching of its local history." I 
am pleased that it has already commenced the work before it, and that 
chief among its varied interests, is that of the collection and preserva- 
tion of historical Manuscripts — documents which throw light upon both 
the general and local history of these Ohio Valley States. This, I may 
say, I regard as being immediately the most important work before the 
Association — this for the reason that these documents should be found 
and their contents known, before the most thorough study, and conse- 
quently, the best teaching of the local history of this vast region can 
be secured. 

By reference to the Program, it will be seen that to me has been 
assigned the topic, "State and County Collections of Manuscripts," — 
that is of a historical character. The entire mass of recorded history 
of the region embraced within the field of work of this Association is 
divided into two classes — (1) Printed Documents and (2) Documents 
or Papers written by hand — Manuscripts — our subject at this time. 

Of What They Consist: — These may be said to consist of Jour- 
nals of Explorations and Travel, diaries, memoirs, narratives, survey- 
ors' books, accounts of early settlements, church records, county records, 
municipal proceedings, "dead" court papers, family records, autograph 
letters, military papers, army rosters, political announcements, records 
of early joint stock companies and other corporate organizations, account 
books of early merchants, and note-books of lawyers, ministers and 
physicians, together with a hundred other classes treating of as many 
different individual efforts. 

These Manuscripts Divided : — These taken as a whole may be 
divided into two classes; viz: — (1) Those which have been collected, 
arranged, and classified by some State, Institution or Society; (2) Those 
which yet exist but are scattered far and wide throughout the whole Ohio 
Valley Region, in the possession of families, individuals, county clerks' 
offices, and church and other organizations. 

(1) The First Class: — I regret that I am unable to speak intelli- 
gently regarding (he first class, that is of Manuscripts collected and pre- 
served. No Catalogues or Finding-Lists of these have reached me and 
I am, therefore, without detailed information as to what the State 
Libraries of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois have 
accomplished in this field ; what the Carpegie Institute, Marietta College, 
the Ohio, and the Ohio State Universities, the University of Cincinnati, 
the University of Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois, and other educa- 
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tional institutions in these States have achieved ; or what tlie Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, the Ohio State ArchEeological and Historical 
Society, or the kindred Societies of Kentucky, Indiana and Illinois have 
done. But all, as I understand, have been engaged in this work. I 
have no information whatever as to county collections in these States. 

What West Virginia Has Done: — I am better prepared to speak 
of the work of rescue in my own State — West Virginia — yet not able 
to give such information regarding this as would be contained in a 
Catalogue or Finding-List. But we are at work. The Slate's collec- 
tion is in the custody of the Department of Archives and History, in 
which the labor has been so great, that as yet, it has been impossible to 
prepare a list of the collection. Last year the Legislature appropriated 
(2,500.00 to purchase Manuscripts relating to the formation of the State, 
and this was expended for that purpose. In 1831, the General Assembly 
of Virginia passed an Act requiring the Supreme Court of Appeals to 
sil 90 days annually at Lewisburg, in Greenbrier County, for the purpose 
of hearing appeals from the counties of Trans- Allegheny Virginia, now 
West Virginia. This was continued until the division of the State. 
After the Civil War, West Virginia came into possession of many of the 
papers of that Court — "dead" court papers — in all about one thousand. 
The Stale has about fourteen hundred Manuscript letters and documents 
of various kinds, pertaining to the Restored Government of Virginia, 
which made possible the existence of West Virginia ; and these, with 
many other productions relating to the Fairfax Land Grant and the early 
settlement and development of the State, make a mass which, when prop- 
erly hsted, will contain material for, I should say, about three thousand 
titles. 

History Matbjual in Our Counties r — No county in West Virginia 
has collected, or attempted to make a Manuscript Collection, hut the 
offices of the clerks of courts in each and all of them are rich mines of 
local history — all in manuscript record-books. These are ponderous 
volumes — dockets, order books — registers of births, marriages, and 
deaths, settlement rights, land titles, proceedings of the Old Virginia ■ 
Circuit Superior Courts, Courts of Chancery, and Courts of Equity, be- 
ginning in 1754, when Hampshire County — the oldest county in West 
Virginia — was formed, down to the founding of the State in 1863, — a 
period of more than a hundred years — and covering all the region from 
tne Potomac to the Monongahela, and from the Alleghenies to the Ohio. 
Among these records are many manuscripts of a purely historical char- 
acter. Let me illustrate this: On the 15th day of July, 1798, Colonel 
John Stuart, the historian of Lord Dunmore's War, and the most 
prominent pioneer settler of the Greenbrier Valley, went into the office of 
the County Clerk of Greenbrier County, and beginning on p, 754 of Deed- 
Rook No. 1, wrote what he was pleased to call a "Memorandum." This 
he commenced by saying: "The inhabitants of every country and place 
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are desirous to enquire after the first founders, and in order to gratify 
the eurions or such who may hereafter incline to be informed of the 
origin of ihe Settlements made in Greenbrier, I leave this Memorandum 
for their satisfaction, being ihc only person at this time alive who is 
acquainted with the circumstances of its discovery and manner of set- 
tling." Then he proceeds to tell the story of the settlement of that region 
by white men of the Indian Massacre of 1763, of the re-occupation of the 
Valley, the opening of roads, the character of the people, etc. No one 
can ever write the early history of West Virginia without a knowledge 
of this manuscript. 

An Indictment Acainst Horace Greeley: — As a further illus- 
tration, permit me to quote from the Circuit Court Records of Harrison 
county. Virginia — now West Virginia. 

V11.UNIA. H.-»il. ,,. ,j, „„,;, j-„,^, „, ^„„,.„, C„„„. 

The Grand Jurors for said County on their oaths present that here- 
tofore, to-wit on the fifth day of July in the year one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-six, Horace Greeley did write, print and publish and 
cause to be written, printed and published in the City of New York and 
State of New York a book and writing, to-wit a newspaper and public 
journal and styled and entitled "New York Tribune." The object and 
purpose of which said New York Tribune was to advise and incite 
negroes in this state to rebel and make insurrection and to inculcate 
resistance to the right of property of masters in their slaves in the State 
of Virginia, 

And the Jurors aforesaid do further present that said Horace Gree- 
ley afterwards, to-wit on the day of July in, the year 1856, did know- 
ingly, wilfully and feloniously transmit to and circulate in and cause 
and procure to be transmitted to and circulated in the said County of 
Harrison the said book and writing, to-wit the said "New York Trib- 
une"' with the intent. to aid the purposes thereof, against the peace and 
dignity of the Commonwealth. 

And the Jurors aforesaid upon their oaths aforesaid do further 
present that said Horace Greeley on the day of July in the year 1856 
did knowingly, wilfully and feloniously circulate and cause and procure 
to be circulated in said County of Harrison a writing, to-wit a newspaper 
and public journal, which said writing, newspaper and public journal was 
on the fifth day of July in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-six written, printed and published in the City of New York and 
State iif New York and was styled and entitled "New York Tribune" 
with intent in him, the said Greeley, then and there to advise and incite 
negroes in the State of Virginia aforesaid to rebel and make insurrection 
and to inculcate resistance to the right of property of masters in their 
slaves. Against the peace and dignity of the Commonwealth. 

Upon the information of Ama?i^h Hill and Seymore Johnson, wit- 
ness swnrn in open court and sent to the Grand Jury to testify at the 
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request of the Grand Jury who had the said New York Tribune >n the 
above presentment referred lo before them and examined the same. 
A. I. Garrett, Foreman. 

When can another Document be found which shows so clearly the 
conditions and feelings of the people in Central West Virginia, in 1857? 

These Manuscripts will never be in the possession of the State 
Department of Archives and History for they are parts of the county 
records to which they belong, but we list them in our Catalogue, show- 
ing where they may be found, so that the person making research may 
know where the originals are. 

Other Counties in Other Stales: — ! am very sure that the counties 
of these Ohio Valley States are just as rich in history materials as are 
ours, and will in the future, like ours, be inexhaustible sources of local 
history. There must be at this very moment, history material in the 
county, manuscript records of Washington County, Ohio, from which 
to compile one of the most interesting and valuable volumes ever written 
on the local history of that State; so with Hamilton County. Likewise 
it is true of Madison, St. Clair, Monroe and Randolph Counties in 
Illinois ; of Knox and Allen, in Indiana ; and of Jefferson and Fayette in ' 
Kentucky, Indeed it is true of Hundreds of counties in these Ohio 
Valley States. 

(2) The Secokd Class: — But it is with the second class that 
we are chiefly concerned — that is with that great mass — a vast mass — 
I may say, of Manuscripts which are scattered far and wide over the 
whole area of these Ohio Valley States, Manuscripts which are in the 
possession of individuals, their whereabouts unknown, but if located, 
collected and properly classified, would furnish new sources of informa- 
tion — such information as would, to a considerable degree, require the 
history of this great Valley to be re-written. Some persons have seemed 
to think that after the pilgrimages of Lyman C. Draper, up and down 
this Valley, the whole region was left without history material — that he 
had borne away all sources of information regarding its history. A 
signal mistake. He was a pioneer collector, one who, in a way, explored ' 
the field, leaving it for others to gather that lo which he had opened 
the way. The trouble has been that he has not In fifty years had a suc- 
cessor worthy of the name. On every hand he left a great mass of 
material relating to the struggles between the White and Red men for 
supremacy in this Valley; to its occupation and settlement by the latter. 
Then to this has been added these scenes of olden time history, the manu- 
script material dealing with the part enacted by this vast region in the 
greatest Civil War of all time From these Valley States went more 
than half a million men to do battle in that mighty struggle, and they 
wrote letters, kept journals and diaries which were sent or brought home; 
but more than forty years have passed away and no systematic plan 
has been, as yet, undertaken for their collection and preservation. What 
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we need most in this great work of rescue and preservation, Mr. Presi- 
dent, Ladies and Gentlemen, are more Lyman C. Drapers, — men who, 
with knapsack on Iheir backs, are not only willing, but anxious to go 
on foot, if need be, many miles to the left and to the right to secure 
3 journal, a diary, a memorandum, an autograph letter, that shall be pre- 
served and become a priceless document to those who are to come after 

II is [lot my province to suggest a plan of work as to rescue, classi- 
fication, or cataloguing the written but unprinted sources of the history 
of the distant past, and more recent history of the Ohio Valley. But 
may we not hope that ere long, some plan for systematic action may be 
devised and adopted — one which will result in rescuing from oblivion, 
all which yet remains of the Manuscript history of a Valley filled with 
the most progressive people of the world. Within a period of five years 
This should be done, and those Documents in the possession of persons 
wlio will not part with them, should be catalogued or listed by title, 
with names of owner's location, and brief description, but sufficiently 
elaborate (o indicate to the sludent the value and character of the Manu- 
script. 

I close, as I began, by saying, that I rejoice chat The Ohio Valley 
Historical Association has been organized, and that its greatest work, 
in the immediate future, is the collection and preservation of the Manu- 
script sources of the history of the region included in its field of work. 

Mr. Lewis was followed by Prof. Frank T. Cole of the 
Old Northwest Genealogical Society, who presented an address. 



PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF MANUSCRIPTS. 

Frank T. Cole, 

Old Northwest Genealogical Society, 

Probably each one of us could name instances where the papers 

and correspondence of the grandfather, preserved with care by him and 

his children have gone to the waste basket at the hands of the third 

and fourth generation, and thus, ilirough carelessness or ignorance there 

has passed from sight much accumulated material for state and local 

This meeting does well lo consider ihe question, how many we 
discover, preserve and render available to the student such collections. 

Some years ago, by the efforts of Mr. William Henry Smith, a 
beginning was made of such a collection in the State Library, and the 
papers and correspondence of Governor Thomas Worthington, Governor 
Ethan Allen Brown and some others were secured and deposited there. 
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I have had occasion to consult the Worthington papers and I know 
of how much assistance auch a collection may be to the student of local 
conditions. Possibly a reference to some bits of experience may- be 
permitted. 

Colonel James Kilboiirne, who in 1802 walked from the end of the 
stage line at Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, to Lancaster, Chillicothe and 
rranklinton, examining with Nathaniel Little, his companion, the land 
of Central Ohio for a group of Connecticut and Massachusetts men who 
called themselves the Scioto Land Company, left a chest of papers, 
among which was the report which he made to his company concerning 
his journey. The report Was published in "The Old Northwest Gene- 
alogical Quarterly," together with some of his correspondence during 
his ten years' service in Congress, 181I-I82L Among these papers were 
especially notable the memoranda for and a copy of his bill in further- 
ance of free homesteads to actual settlers, (for he was the first who 
introduced a homestead law in Congress), and also his correspondence 
with the people of the Kaskaskia and Cahokia settlements in Illinois. 

We found in the home of a Delaware County farmer a diary be- 
gun in New Hampshire in 1816 and continuously kept by mother and son 
up to within a year ago ; a series of letters by Colonel James Denny, 
who commanded a regiment under General Hull in 1812, written to his 
wife, which gave a frank account of the expedition and of the General; 
a story of the early life in Germany, emigration by sailing ship, canal 
journey to Ohio, early business struggles and later business prosperity 
of a representative citizen of foreign birth, and also an account of a 
missionary tonr of two months among the people of western New York 
in 1808. 

At our request Mrs, Mary McArthur Tuttle examined the papers 
of her grandfather. Governor Allen Trimble, These papers were in the 
Governor's desk just as it had been carried up stairs after his death 
thirty and more years ago. She found a delightfully vivid autobiography 
whose existence was wholly unknown to the family. The manuscript 
covered some thirly-five years of his life up to the time that as President 
of the' Senate he succeeded Governor Ethan Allen Brown in the execu- 
tive chair on the latter's election to the U. S. Senate. Would that Gov- 
ernor Trimble had completed the accounts of his pro tem term, of 
Governor Morrow's term, and his own term, when he was elected to 
. succeed Governor Morrow ; of his labors in the interests of education 
and agriculture, and of his campaign as candidate of the American 
Party against Chase, He did give full accounts of his share in the War 
of 1812, and of his early legislative career. 

The papers above referred to we have published besides many others. 
■ I refer to them simply to show what may be found by those who search 
in a small way. There are extensive family collections and some of 
magnitude in private, college and historical libraries, and some, like one 
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that I know of in Columbus, still resting in the old desk where its owner, 
a distinguished scientific man of Ohio, left it over thirty years ago, stil! 
undisturbed unless it be by the prying fingers of curious little grand- 
children. 

The men who settled this region preserved the letters received by 
them and in cpses of importance, copies of their own letters. These 
should he found, published, or copied or placed in some safe depository 
where they may be of service. The State Library would seem to be 
the proper place for them, especially when they have suitable room for 
their preservation. If not the State Library, the State Archaeological 
and Historical Society, which, before many years, wiU^ have adequate 
quarters for the proper care of such papers. But at any rate, the material 
should be sought out, caialogued and duplicate lists distributed to all 
libraries. 

The mention by the preceding speaker of Governor Trimble 
and his autobiography formed a most fitting introduction to Mrs, 
Tuttle's paper, which follows in full. 



HISTORIC MATERIALS FOUND IN OLD DESKS. 
Mbs. Mary McArthur Tuttle. 

[In the absence of Mrs. Tuttle, her paper was read by Mrs. J. A. 
Gallagher.] 

It was a lonely afternoon when the mother of a statesman and her 
daughter, sat side by side, in deep reflection: for old age was fast over- 
taking the mother, and the white hair and delicate flesh tints were sug- 
gesting to the mind of the daughter, the opal colors of the sun sinking 
beyond the horizon. The daughter looked up and said — "Sister has 
done so much for you, what is there left for me to do? Anything that 
will make you happy?" 

"I fear to mention that there is one thing, I should like to see 
accomplished before my death, the papers in your grandfather's secre- 
tary gone over. They have not been looked at for many years; and 
it may be there are yet papers of especial importance and interest there." , 

It was a very warm August afternoon, but the daughter assured 
the mother, all should be done according to her wishes. The next day 
a large table was placed in front of a wide open western window, and 
stacks of papers, which filled a colonial secretary, were laid in the sun 
light Could you believe one would ever have patience to examine each 
and every one? Ah! yes: because the dear mother desired it. And now 
let me tell you a secret. This labor was only terminated at the close of 
two years of correspondence, editing, etc., etc. 
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Autographs of value, were found; land grants, bearing the signa- 
tures of our early presidents; correspondence with eminent men; invita- 
tions to Washington Irving, and Henry Clay, Governor Dewjtt Clinton, 
and their replies to the early societies who had invited them to partici- 
pate in their celebrations over such internal improvements in the State 
of Ohio as canals, public schools, and the like; letters from celebrities 
of the State; and last, a small roll of manuscript, which proved to be 
the autobiography of a Governor, describing the early days, when Gov- 
ernors led the "Simple Life," and watched the trend of big events. What 
was to be done with such materials? Aired, and put back in the old 
secretary? Not at all! We must write to the editors of our State 
Historical and Genealogical Magazines, and inquire what they would 
take out of your materials, mentioning the contents that they might 
judge the value; to the Bibliophile Society of Boston, Mass., see what 
they would give for any valuable paper; to autograph hunters, and find 
out their prices J and finally, learn how to edit such materials. Possibly 
as the result of such labor, and research, one of you will awaken some 
fine morning and find that you have become a Life member for your 
labors, of some Historical Society. But to those o£ you who have not 
yet thought upon these matters to the extent that the writer of this 
brief article has, may she jocosely say, that from the standpoint of 
good housekeeping, open the western windows ; air the manuscripts ; 
dust the letters ; as well as .scour the brass handles and polish the 
mahogany of the old Colonial Secretaries — let them not be "whitened 
sepulchres." The heart of the nation is within. Let us amplify their 
importance. 

The late Prof. Herbert Adams, of the Johnj Hopkins University, 
said to us: "The daughters are doing more to help the historians of 
the age than can well be estimated." But the daughters now say; 
"What about money returns to women for such work?" A very sensi- 
tive, aristocratic Virginia woman remarked to us : "No, I will not throw 
valuable parchment into the hands of historical societies, unless they 
compensate me, any more than I will give historical museums my old 
Colonial furniture." "It is a very unfeeling way men have towards the 
labors of women," she continued, "women compete in other lines, why 

To be made a life member of the Historical and Archaeological 
Society of my native State, was for me sufficient compensation and honor, 
and could not be valued by dollars and cents, "Yet," I replied, "I want 
to reason will in arguing with the members of this Historical Associa- 
tion on this point. If they will inquire into the matter, they will find 
that our historical societies. In some instances, are not even self-support- 
ing, with an income derived from the fee of membership. Learn, there- 
fore, to contribute to their aims, and make their interests our own. 
Perhaps, you may not all have a kind brother to decipher worn and 
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faded manuscripts for you and put the same into type-written form, so 
that editors will readily accept them ; or you may not have historic mat- 
ter 50 much at heart, as the writer of these lines has ; nor have been 
taught by an honored historian, a dear husband, how to handle historic 
facts. 

The leaders of the morning's conference then reported 
briefly upon their correspondence preparatory to the meeting and 
outlined the following proposed scheme for the work of a com- 
mittee on Historical Manuscripts. 



METHODS OF LOCATING HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 

I, J. Cox, 

University of Cincinnati. 

In my estimation, the first point to be determined is, Who are the 
historical personages of the vatleyt Among the methods for prepari:^ 
lists of such persons we may suggest the following: — 

1. The comparatively brief list that can be obtained from the gen- 
eral histories of the United States. 

2. This list should be supplemented by state, county, atid city his- 

3. From femity and genealogical records published. 

4. From the files of historical magazines, 

5. From lists of members of historical societies, who by corres- 
pondence will report from their localities. 

6. As a sort of final resort, by advertising in the papers. 
Having thus determined the question, who are historical personages 

in the Valley, and prepared tentative lists of such, the next point to 
determine is the question, did they leave manuscript collections, and if 
so, what is the present place of deposit of such? In pursuing this phase 
of our subject, one would naturally first make a thorough search of the 
printed reports of well known manuscript collections, such as the Library 
of Congress, the Wisconsin Historical Society, and the larger eastern 
state societies, (Some letters of Senator John Smith of Ohio are to 
be found in the Pickering Papers in the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety.) In pursuing this search one should, if possible, also secure the 
names of those corresponding with the individual searched for, for these 
in turn will serve to locate other historical personages of the Valley. 

In a search of the manuscript collections one should undertake to 
find if a given historical character has left descendants in the locality 
in which he lived. It is usually possible to ascertain this fact by eor- 
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respondence with local authorities, compilers of family histories, con- 
tributors to historical magazines, and members of historical and patri- 
otic societies. If this somewhat lengthy list be exhausted without re- 
sult, we may at last resort obtain some information from present day 
officials of the locality, especially those connected with the County Clerk's 
or Recorder's offices. The latter, at least, will be able to suggest some 
clue that may lead lo the discovery of those sought for. Correspondence 
with these will frequently reveal new names and unexpected collections. 
The correspondence will frequently show removal oil the part of de- 
scendants to other states. This will naturally lead to a correspondence 
with historical societies of those states and will thus emphasize the 
spirit of co-operation. 

Having thus determined who are the historical personages, and 
whether or not ihey left manuscripts, we may suggest a possible organ- 
ization for facilitating the acquisition of information of this sort. The 
plan that seems to suggest itself more readily, is that of a general com- 
mittee composed of one representative from each stale in the Ohio 
Valley. This general committee should divide up the work along state 
lines, each individual being responsible for his own particular state. The 
state representatives in turn should endeavor to secure as many corres- 
ponding members of this committee as possible. It seems hardly neces- 
sary to have a separate correspondent in every county, and in some 
counties it may be advisable to have more than one, so T would suggest 
no definite unit for subdividing the state, but would emphasize the 
I- of using all who may be in the least serviceable. 



INDEXING MANUSCRIPT COLLECTIONS. 

Harry Brent Mackov, 

Member of the Filson Club of KeiHucky. 

Mr. Mackoy prefixed his remarks by stating that three 
classes of persons should be interested in the work of an or- 
ganization such as ours; makers of history, writers of history, 
and preservers of history. While comparatively few could hope 
to belong to the first two classes, there was opportunity for many 
to participate in the work of the third class and it was the hope 
of those who were in charge of the Ohio Valley Historical .As- 
sociation to secure the active co-operation of such persons and 
thus give them an opportunity to enroll themselves among the 
"preservers of history." He read extracts showing the interest 
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aroused in many Kentucky families in the plan for hunting 
possible manuscript material. He spoke of a number of Ken- 
tucky collections that had recently been transferred to the Li- 
brary of Congress in Washington. While they were thus re- 
moved from the scene of immediate local interest, they were 
probably deposited in the place where they would be rendered 
most available for historical students and most generally used. 
In the absence of a strong local sentiment for retaining a given 
collection and where no fire proof repository is available he 
would favor the giving of valuable manuscripts to the Library 
of Congress, our recognized public repository. Mr. Mackoy 
also suggested a method of describing and indexing a manu- 
script collection, the significant features of which are embodied 
in the blank form in Appendix F. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Mackoy's remarks a motion was 
made to recommend that at the business session on Saturday 
morning a permanent committee be appointed to take up the task- 
of locating and rendering more available for the use of his- 
torical students the manuscript collections of this region which 
were still in private possession, and where feasible to direct the 
attention of owners of such collections to the advantage of de- 
positing the material in the most available safe local repository. 
Tliose present were then favored by the following paper : 



THE CHARLES G. SLACK COLLECTION OF MANUSCRIPTS, 
MARIETTA COLLEGE. 

HORIENSE FOGLESOKa 

Asststant Ltbrarian, Marietta College. 
Mr Shck s collection of autograph letters and documents will speak 
for Itself upon the most casual observation in so far as it is the assemb- 
ling of a large number of manuscripts and signed by the best known 
men amtng the makers of American history, moitnted in good museum 
form and svstemaficalh arranged. The autographic value of the collec- 
tion will be at once apparent to every visitor of the Marietta college 
library who spends a few minutes "seeing" the Slack collection; how- 
ever lis full significance indeed its greatest value will not appear on 
the face of it and can be appreciated only by somewhat closer observa- 
tion than would be gnen ordinarily by the museum visitor. 
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' The manuscripts have been selected with a view to covering the 
whole range of American history from the discovery of the western 
continent to the present day. Besides the aim at completeness in secur- 
ing autograph letters of the representative men belonging to each of the 
main divisions under which they are grouped, Mr Slack has exercised 
great care that they should have a wider scope in their value. The 
letters are illustrative of the times in which they were written, or char- 
acteristic of the writers. Most of them are illuminating as to the events 
and the spirit of the time, many of them giving insight into the char- 
acter and temperament of their authors sufficient to be of service to the 
Biographer and the historian. Covering as it does the whole period of 
United States and colonial history, this coileciion of original manuscripts 
serves in many ways to mark the political and social changes in our 
country and also the changes of three centuries in manners and customs. 
Besides being authentic historical and biographical records, these manu- 
scripts reflect color and tone from the various periods and localities 
which they represent in their form, their material, their manner of ex- 
pression, their old forms of spelling, capitals and punctuation, and in 
many characteristics which would furnish helps even to the writer of 
fiction for the creation of correct types as well as source material for 
historical and biographical records. 

For lack of space about one-third of the collection is not displayed. 
The exhibit as it now stands begins with colonial history. Among the 
documents of this period is a receipt for a sale of land in Pennsylvania 
written and signed in 1683 by William Penn, official papers by various 
colonial governors, documents signed by the English kings of the colonial 
period, George 1st, 2d and 3d, and letters or documents by Jonathan 
Edwards, James Oglethorpe, William Shirley, Lord Amherst, Lord Fair- 
fax, Robert Dinwiddle, Sir William Johnson and Thomas Hutchinson. 

Following as next in chronological order, are autograph manu- 
scripts of every signer to the Declaralion of Independence except one, 
Button Gwinnet of Georgia. The letter from Benjamin Franklin was 
written from Philadelphia to his sister in 1773. In it he announces his 
delegation to the congress which jnet at that time, "I write this line 
just to let you know that I am returned from England, that I found 
my family well, but have not found the repose I wished for, being the 
next morning after my arrival delegated to the congress by our assembly." 
He inquires if she needs any assistance and in a post-script says "Send 
me what news you can that is true." 

There is also an official document signed by Stephen Hopkins when 
he was governor of the colony of Rhode Island in 1760, sixteen years be- 
fore hf signed the Declaration of Independence. The signature has the 
same general form, but is firm and smooth, unlike the unsteady, waver- 
ing hand familiar to all as it appears on the famous Declaration. A 
hue specimen of the letters by the "signers" and of the style of letter- 
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writing of the period is a gift from Mrs. A, T. Perry, one by Lewis 
Morris written during the Revolution in 1782. "Mr. Mercer's waggon 
going to Hartford" it begins "he was kind enough to offer to be con- 
cerned with me in a Hogshead of old Spirrits. ..." He further 
discusses ihc "old Spirriis" and then says: "Lately received a letter 
from our old friend General Greene. He was very well and not without 
hopes that Charlestown would shortly be evacuated," The letter closes 
elaborately with four lines ; 

Believe me Dr Sir 

Your Sincere Friend 

And Most Obedient Servant 

Lewis Morris 
Two of the most rare" signatures among the "signers" are those of Arthur 
Middleton and Thomas Lynch. The single word "Lynch" which Mr. 
Slack procured is so much of a rarity that it is catalogued at $100, 

The Revolutionary generals number 62 pieces. This department is 
almost entirely concerned with matters pertaining to the war. A letter 
from Benedict Arnold was written as he was starting on his famous 
Canadian expedition. The effusive style of courtesy in vogue at that 
time is conspicuous in this letter in which he begins saying that he has 
but one minute to announce his embarkment with fair wind and clear 
coast and half the space is devoted lo an elaborate conventional closing 
form wishing his correspondent health, happiness and every success, 
with much esteem, etc., etc. 

There are numerous letters to Genl. Benjamin Lincoln, among them 
one from Genl. John Ashe written at 1 o'clock February 26, 1779, on 
march ; one from Genl, Nathaniel Greene concerning the comfort of the 
troops. The one from Gent, Francis Marion in 1780 announcing the 
sending of two spies which he had discovered is rare. A letter from 
Genl. Horatio Gates says ; "Lieut. Col. Morgan Lewis is sent by m» 
with dispatches of consequence for Genl. Schuyler. You will assist him 
with a horse and all in your power to forward him on his way to Albany." 
The letter from Genl. Lincoln is rare. It was written June 92. 1775, 
five days after the battle of Bunker Hill. A message to James Swan 
from Lafayette sympathizes with him in captivity. Israel Putnam's sig- 
nature appears on his original bond as paymaster in the French and 
Indian war 17C0. 

One of the fine pieces is a letter from Genl. Joseph Warren "to 
the selectmen and other respectable inhabitants of the town of Boston"' 
wrillen in 1775 shortly before he fell at the battle of Bunker Hill. A 
letter from Genl. Maxwell to Genl Laccy in 1778 speaks of Washington. 
A description of the uniforms of various brigades and corps with colors 
of facing is written by Maj. Genl. John Sullivan. Among the Revolu- 
tionary letters is one by David Ritteiihouse distinguished as a mat he- 
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s well as a patriot. Other distinguished names of the Revolu- 
tion are Anthony Wayne, Kosciuszko, Rufus Putnam, Thomas Paine and 
William Moultrie, 

The list of the Federal convention is complete comprising all who 
signed the constitution, those present but who did riot sign and all those 
appointed to the convention but did not attend. Among the most famous 
of these names are Alexander Hamilton, Benjamin Harrison, Patrick 
Henry and Gouverneur Morris to whom we are indebted for the final 
form of the constitution. Among the most rare is that of George 
Mason from Virginia. This name was secured after 15 years' search. 
The Alexander Hamilton autographs are rare and getting more so. 

Following the Federal Convention is a photograph of the Ordinance 
for the government of the Northwest territory, 1787, with autograph 
letters of the Committee on Ordinance ; also a fuU autograph letter of 
Manasseh Culler to whom the authorship of this important document 
with its celebrated anti-slavery clause is attributed. 

Washington's cabinet and early diplomatists follow next. The list 
of Presidents of the Continental Congress is complete. 

The Presidents of the United States are arranged chronologically. 
The list is complete. The letter by Washington was written in 1776 to 
Rufus Putnam announcing his appointment to the position of engineer 
with the rank of colonel at 60 dollars per month. 

The Jefferson letter, written from his home Monticello in 1823 is 
especially interesting. It is addressed lo John Trumbull and speaks of 
his copies of the engraving of the Declaration of Independence. "I 
shall be glad to receive them" he says, "glazed, framed and not over- 
loaded with gilt." He gives directions for appropriate fr;(ming and for 
transportation. In the same letter he invites Trumbull to visit the uni- 
versity buildings which he speaks of as strictly classical in architecture, 
referring without doubl to the University of Virginia at Charlottesville 
founded by himself. 

Andrew Johnson's letter of 1845 is one of the rare pieces. It exem- 
pli he s his practical turn of mind and the original spelling betrays his 
want of an early education. He asks advice of his friend Nicholson in 
regard to a certain "manual labor" school near Nashville wishing to 
send his sixteen year old son some place where he could get a practical 
education. Being of the opinion that manual labor schools are in gen- 
eral failures he wished to know the truth about the one in question. 

Among the names of pioneers and explorers are David Crockett, 
Daniel Boone, Meriwether Lewis, of the Lewis and Clarke expedition, 
George Catlin, the writer'upon Indians, John Jacob Astor, Zebulon Pike, 
Simon Kenton and John James Audubon. 

Oliver Hazard Perry and Stephen Decatur are among the names 
prominent in naval history, for the most part, letters on naval matters. 
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Most noteworthy among the abolitionists are the names of Henry 
Ward Beecher, Mrs. Stowe, William Lloyd Garrison and John Brown. 
The best letter among the abolitionists is John Brown's. William lioyd 
Garrison's speaks enthusiastically of the anti-slavery meetings and is 
written in acceptance of an invitation to lecture before the New Bedford 
Lyceum. Mrs. Stowe's letter mentions Uncle Tom's Cabin. Beecher's 
letter is written to a foreign acquaintance not perfectly familiar with 
the English language, in part to answer a question asked. It may serve 
to answer the same question if it should arise again. "No," he says, "I 
never did begin a sermon with the remark that it is d hot." 

Names of the men who have figured most conspicuously in the 
political history of Ihe country are arranged alphabetically and are very 
complete. Among the most important are Fisher Ames, Henry Clay, 
Roscoe Conkling, Stephen A. Douglas, Edward Everett, Horace Greeley, 
John Randolph, Thaddeus Stevens, Daniel Webster and Thurlow Weed. 
A letter from C- L. Vallandigham was written while he was in military 
custody at Cincinnati by the order of Lincoln. 

Letters from Blennerhasset and Aaron Burr have a particular' in- 
terest in ihis locality. Burr's letter to Van Ness who was his second 
in the duel with Hamilton was written at Richmond in 1807 and relates 
to his trial for conspiracy against the United States government. He 
.writes to urge Van Ness to attend the trial. .A letter from Elijah Backus 
to Blennerhasset sets forth a grievance and a threat in fine bluster. "If, 
in consequence of what I now write I am to be considered as the butt 
of your indignities, young man, I now notify you that your destinies 
if enquired for by Almighty God at the last day, shall be found written 
on the point of my dagger." 

In some cases where the same person is prominent in more than 
one of the various groups, the name is duplicated ; e. g., John Adams 
and Thomas Jefferson are found among the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence as well as with the Presidents of the United States, 

That part of the collection not exhibited for lack of space, com- 
prises prints of Columbus and others representing the early history of 
America of whom no autographs are procurable ; the Union generals 
of the Civil War ; northern war governors, Lincoln's cabinet ; an inter- 
esting and complete list of names in American literature, including all 
th f I k J f h g entors — Fulton, Whitney, 

G d Ed d th f m A an lawyers, — Story, Kent, 

R f Ch ffi f h W f 181 fficers of the Mexican war 

d II t fm dhhdf miscellaneous that do not 

f II d f th f g g I 

I t g h 11 M SI k h s taken the greatest pains 

t 1 h t I p p t g d appearance but that ihey 

I pi d 11 m t g as possible, besides having 

th 1 f p m t p rvation. The manuscripts 
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are all framed uniformly in narrow black frames together with brief 
"biographical sketches, explanatory notes and portraits where they were 
procurable. In addition to frame and glass, the manuscripts are protected 
from dust by a passe partout binding. 

One of the most unique features of the collection is that every 
letter is complete upon a single page, having been so chosen for the 
set purpose of convenience tn arrangement and that the whole letter 
■might be exhibited. 

It is acknowledged legitimate in telling a ,^tory to use any order 
most expedient to cover the beginning, the middle and the end. The 
same privilege may be claimed in the matter of a plain exposition, so 
I have adopted perhaps the most common method of commencing with 
the middle. The beginning is short and, like most beginni^s, interesting 
chiefly from what grew out of it. 

About sixteen years ago the Psi Gamma literary society of Marietta 
college found themselves in need of some furnishings for their room, a. 
rug or some such article. To obtain the funds they offered for sale a 
collection of autographs that they had somehow brought together. Mr. 
Slack made a bid for them which was accepted. This was the nucleus 
of the Slack collection. It consisted mainly of literary names and con- 
tained some verses of James Russell Lowell's and The Chambered Nau- 
tilus of Oliver Wendell Holmes. None of the original collection is 
among the pieces exhibited at present. 

The end is not yet. Mr. Slack is now working to complete what 
is known as the American Independence set which comprises the Albany 
convention of 1754, the Stamp Act congress of 1765, the first congress of 
1774. the signers of the Articles of Confederation, and the Convention 
at -Annapolis which preceded the Federal convention. 

When these are completed and a room is found sufficiently large 
to exhibit the entire collection, it will number about one thousand pieces 
to be chronologically arranged, beginning with the prints of Columbus 
and others of the discovery days. 

With the additions which Mr. Slack has already secured and those 
which he is nt work upon, the collection will be complete and as with 
lime the documents become more rare, they will grow more and more 
"valuable and greatly to be prized. 



SECOND SESSION. 
President E, O. Randall was in the chair at the second ses- 
sion, held in the First Congregational Church — a historic spot, 
for upon its site was buih the first Protestant house of worship 
in the Old Northwest if we except the Moravian missions. The 
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meeting was a general public session and was well attended. 
President Perry, of Marietta College, delivered a brief address 
of welcome. Then followed the numbers of the program in- 
troduced by a paper on "The Relation between History and 
Geography" by Miss Ellen Churchill Semple, of Louisville, 
Kentucky. 

GEOGRAPHIC FACTORS IN HISTORY.* 

Eu^N Churchill Semple. 

Louisville, Ky. 

Man is a product of t^e earth surface. This means not merely 
that he is a child of the earth, dust of her dust; but that the earth has 
mothered him, fed him, set him tasks, directed his thoughts, con- 
fronted him with difficulties that have strengthened his body and sharp- 
ened his wits, given him his problems. of navigation or irrigation, and 
at the same time whispered hints for their solution. She has entered into 
his bone and tissue, into his mind and soul. On the mountains she has 
given him leg muscles of iron to climb the slope ; along the coast she 
has left these weak and flabby, but given him instead vigorous develop- 
ment of chest and arm to handle his paddle or oar. In the river valley she 
attaches him to the fertile soil, circumscribes his ideas and ambitions by 
a dull round of calm, exacting duties, narrows his outlook to the cramped 
horizon of his farm. Up on the wind-swept plateaus, in the boundless 
stretch of the grass-lands and the waterless tracts of the desert, wEere 
he roams with his flocks from pasture to pasture and oasis Co oasis, where 
life knows much hardship but escapes the grind of drudgery, where the 
watching of grazing herd gives him leisure for contemplation, and the 
wide-ranging life a big horizon, his ideas take on a certain gigantic 
simplicity; religion becomes monotheism, God becomes one, unrivalled 
like the sand of the desert and the grass of the steppe, stretching on and 
on without break or change. Chewing over and over the cud of his 
simple belief as the one food of his unfed mind, his faith becomes 
fanaticism ; his big spacial ideas, born of that ceaseless regular wander- 
ing, outgrow the land that bred them and bear their legitimate fruit in 
wide imperial conquests. 

Man can no more be scientifically studied apart from the ground 
which he tills, or the lands over which he travels, or the seas over which 
he trades, than polar bear or desert cactus can he understood apart from 
its habitat, Man's relations to his environment are infinitely more num- 

*Reprinted from the Bulletin of the American Geographical Soctely, 
Vol. XLI, No- 7 (July, 1909), pp. 428-439. The Committee desire to 
express their thanks for this courtesy to Miss Semple and to the editor of 
the Bulletin, Mr. Cyrus C. Adams. 
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erous and complex than those of the most highly organized plant or 
animal. So complex are they that they constitute a legitimate and neces- 
sary object of special study. The investigation which they receive in 
anthropology, ethnology, sociology and history is piecemeal and partial, 
, limited as to the race, cultural development, epoch, country or variety of 
geographic conditions taken into account. Hence all these sciences, to- 
gether with history so far as history undertakes to explain the causes 
of events, fail to reach a satisfactory solution of their problems largely 
because the geographic factor which enters into them all has not been 
thoroughly analyzed. Man has been so noisy about the way he has 
"conquered Nature," and Nature has been so silent in her persistent 
influence over man, that the geographic factor in the equation of human 
development has been overlooked. 

In every problem of history there are two main factors, variously 
stated as heredity and environment, man and his geographic conditions, 
the internal forces of race and the external forces of habitat. Now the 
geographic element in the long history of human development has been 
operating strongly and operating persistently. Herein lies its importance. 
It is a stable force. It never sleeps. This natural environment, this 
physical basis of history, is for all intents and purposes immutable in 
comparison with other factor in the problem — shifting, plastic, progres- 
sive, retrogressive man. 

History tends to repeat itself largely owing to this steady, un- 
changing geographic element. If the ancient Roman consul in far- 
away Britain often assumed au independence of action and initiative 
unknown in the provincial governors of Gaul, and if centuries later Roman 
Catholicism in England maintained a similar independence towards the 
Holy See, both facts have their cause in the remoteness of Britain from 
the centre of political or ecclesiastical power in Rome, If the independ- 
ence of the Roman consul in Britain was duplicated later by the attitude 
of the Thirteen Colonies towards England, and again within the young 
Republic by the headstrong self-reliance, impatient of government author- 
ity, which characterized the early Trans- Alleghany commonwealths in 
their aggressive Indian policy, and led them to make war and conclude 
treaties for the cession of land like sovereign states ; and if this attitude 
of independence in the over-mountain men reappeared in a spirit of 
political defection looking towards secession from the Union and a new 
combination with their British neighbor on the Great Lakes or the 
Spanish beyond the Mississippi, these are all the identical effects of 
geographical remoteness made yet more remote by barriers of mountain 
and sea. This is the long reach which weakens the arm of authority, no 
matter what the race or country or epoch. 

As with geographical remoteness, so it is with geographical prox- 
imity. The history of the Greek peninsula and the Greek people, because 
of their location at the threshold of the Orient, has contained a con- 
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stantly recurring Asiatic element. This comes out most often as a note 
■ of warning; like the motif of Orirud in the opera of "Lohengrin," it 
mingles ominously in every chorus of. Hellenic enterprise or paean of 
Hellenic victory, and finally swells into a national dirge at the Turkish 
contjucst of the peninsula. It comes out in the legendary history, of the 
Argonautic Expedition and the Trojan War; in the arrival of Phtenician 
•Cadmus and Phrygian Pelops in Grecian lands; in the appearance of 
Tyrean ships on the coasts of the Peloponnesus, where they gather the 
purple-yielding murex and kidnap Greek women. It appears more con- 
spicuously in the Asiatic sources of Greek culture; more dramatically in 
the Persian Wars, in the retreat of Xenophon's Ten Thousand, in Alex- 
ander's conquest of Asia, and Hellenic domination of Asiatic trade 
through Syria to the Mediterranean. Again in the thirteenth century the 
lure of the Levantine trade led Venice and Genoa to appropriate certain 
islands and promontories of Greece as commercial bases nearer to Asia. 
In 1396 begins the absorption of Greece into the Asiatic empire of the 
Turks, the long dark eclipse of sunny Hellas, till it issues from the 
shadow in 1832 with the achievement of Greek independence. 

If the factor is not one of geographical location, but a natural 
barrier, such as a mountain system or a desert. Its efEect is- just as 
persistent. The upheaved mass of the Carpathians served to divide the 
westward moving tide of the Slavs into two streams, diverting one into 
the maritime plain of northern Germany and Poland, the other into 
the channel of the Danube valley which guided them to the Adriatic and 
the foot of the Alps. This same range checked the westward advance 
of the mounted Tartar hordes. The Alps long retarded Roman ex- 
pansion into central Europe, just as they delayed and obstructed the 
southward advance of the northern barbarians. Only through the partial 
breaches in the wall known as passes did the Alps admit small, divided 
streams of the invaders, like the Cimbri and Teutons, who arrived, 
therefore, with weakened power and at intervals, so that the Roman 
forces had time to gather their strength between successive attacks, 
and thus prolonged the life of the declining empire. So in the Middle 
Ages, the Alpine barrier facilitated the resistance of Italy to the Ger- 
man emperors, trying to enforce their claim upon this ancient seat of the 
Holy Roman Empire. 

It was by river-worn valleys leading to passes in the ridge that 
Etruscan trader, Roman legion, barbarian horde, and German army crossed 
the -Mpinf ranges. Today well-made highways and railroads converge 
upon these valley paths and summit portals, and going is easier; but the 
Alps still collect their toll, now in added tons of coal consumed by 
engines and in higher freight rates, instead of the ancient imposts of 
physical exhaustion paid by pack animal and heavily accoutered soldier. 
Formerly these mountains barred the weak and timid ; today they bar 
the poor, and forbid transit to all merchandise of large bulk an3 small 
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value which can not pay the heavy transportation charges. Similarly, the 
wide barrier of the Rockies, prior to the opening of the first overland' 
railroad, excluded all but strong-limbed and strong-hearted pioneers from 
the fertile valleys of Cahfornia and Oregon, just as it excludes coal and' 
iron even from the Colorado mines, and checks the free movement of 
laborers to the fields and factories of California, thereby tightening the 
grip of the labor unions upon Pacific coast industries. 

As the surface of the earth presents obstacles, so it offers channels 
for the easy movement of humanity, grooves whose direction determines 
the destination of unknowing, unplanned migrations, and whose termini 
become, therefore, regions of historical importance. Along these nature- 
made highways history repeats itself. The Maritime plain of Palestine 
has been an established route of commerce and war from the time of 
Sennacherib to Napoleon.' The Danube valley has admitted to central 
Europe a long list of barbarian invaders, covering the period from Attila 
the Hun lo the Turkish besiegers of Vienna in 1683. The history of the 
Danube valley has been one of warring throngs, of shifting political fron- 
tiers, and unassimilated races; but as the river is a great natural highway, 
every neighboring state wants to front upon it and strives to secure it as 
a boundary. 

The movements of peoples constantly recur to these old grooves. 
The unmarked path of the voyager's canoe, bringing out pelts from Lake 
Superior to the fur market at Montreal, is followed today by whaleback 
steamers with their cargoes of Manitoba wheat. Today the Mohawk de- 
pression through the northern Appalachian diverts some of Canada's, 
trade from the Great Lakes to the Hudson, just as in the seventeenth 
century it enabled the Dutch at New Amsterdam and later the English at 
Albany to tap the fur trade of Canada's frozen forests. Formerly a line- 
of stream and portage, it carries now the Erie Canal and New York 
Central Railroad.' Similarly the narrow level belt of land extending 
from the mouth of the Hudson to the eastern elbow of the lower Dela- 
ware, defining the outer margin of the rough hill country of northern- 
New Jersey and the inner margin of the smooth coastal plain, has been 
from savage days such a natural thoroughfare. Here ran the frail of the- 
Lenni-Lenapi Indians ; a little later, the old Dutch road between New 
Amsterdam and the Delaware trading-posts; yet later the King's Highway 
from New York to Philadelphia. In 1838 it became the route of the 
Delaware and Raritan Canal, and more recently of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road between New York and Philadelphia.' 

The early Aryans, in their gradual dispersion over northwestern 

' George Adam Smith, "Historical Geography of the Holy Land," 
pp. 149-157. New York, 1897. 

' A. P. Brigham, "Geographic Influences in American History," Chap. 
I. Boston. 1903. 

' R. H, Whitbeek, "Geographic Influences in the Development of. 
New Jersey," Journal of Geography, 'Vol. V, No. 6, January, 1908. 
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India reached the Arabian Sea chiefly by a route running southward from 
the Indus-Ganges divide, between the eastern border of the Rajputana 
Desert and the western foot of the Aravalli Hills. The streams flowing 
down from this range across the thirsty plains unite to form the Luni 
River, which draws a dead-line to the advance of the desert. Here a 
smooth and well-watered path brought the early Aryans of India to a 
fertile coast along the Gulf of Cambay.' In the palmy days of the Mongol 
Empire during the seventeenth century, and doubtless much earlier, it 
became an established trade route between the sea and the rich cities 
of the upper Ganges.' Recently it determined the line of the Rajputana 
Railroad from the Gulf of Cambay to Delhi.' Barygaza, the ancient sea- 
board terminus of this route, appears in Pliny's time as the most famous 
emporium of western India, the resort of Greek and Arab merchants.' It 
reappears later in history with its name metamorphosed to Baroche or 
Broach, where in 1616 the British established a factory for trade,' but is 
finally superseded, under Portuguese and English rule, by nearby Surat. 
Thus natural conditions fix the channels in which the stream of humanity 
most easily moves, determine within certain limits the direction of its 
flow, the velocity and volume of its current. Every new flood tends to fit 
itself approximately into the old banks, seeks first these lines of least 
resistance, and only when it finds them blocked or pre-emptied does it turn 
to more difficult paths. 

Geographical environment, through the persistence of its influence, 
acquires peculiar significance ; its effect is not restricted to a given historical 
event or epoch, but unless met by some strong counteracting force, tends 
to make itself felt under varying guise in all succeeding history. It is 
the permanent element in the shifting fate of races. Islands show certain 
fundamental points of agreement which can be distinguished in the 
economic, ethnic and historical development of England, Japan, Melanesian 
Fiji, Polynesian New Zealand, and pre-historic Crete. The great belt of 
deserts and steppes extending across the Old World gives us a vast terri- 
tory of rare historical uniformity. From time immemorial they have 
borne and bred tribes of wandering herdsmen ; they have sent out the 
invading hordes who, in successive waves of conquest, have overwhelmed 
the neighboring river lowlands of Eurasia and Africa. They have given 
birth in turn to Scythians, Indo-Aryans, Avars, Huns, Saracens, Tartars 
and Turks, as to the Tuareg tribes of the Sahara, the Sudanese and 
Bantu folk of the African grasslands. But whether these various peoples 

'Han? Helmolt, "History of the World." Vol, II, p. 372. London 
and New York, 1902-1900, 

' Jean Baptiste Tavemier, "Travels in India," 1641-1667, Vol. I, chap. 
V and map, Ijjndon, 1889. 

' Sir Thomas Holdich, "India," p. 305, London, 1905. 

' Bunbury, "History of Ancient Geography," Vol. II. pp. 464-465, 
469, London. 

'Imperial Gazetteer for India, Vol. Ill, p. 109. London, 1885. 
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have b«en Negtaes, Hamites, Semites, I ndo -Europeans or Mongolians, 
they have always been pastoral nomads. The description given by Hero- 
dotus of the ancient Scythians is apphcable in its main features to the 
Kirghis and Kalmuck who inhabit the Caspian plains today. The environ- 
ment of this dry grassland operates now to produce the same mode of 
life and social organization as it did 2400 years ago ; stamps the cavalry 
tribes of Cossacks as it did the mounted Huns, energines its sons by its 
dry bracing air, toughens them by its harsh conditions of life, organizes 
them into a mobilized army, always moving with its pastoral commissariat. 
Then when population presses too hard upon the meager sources of 
subsistence, when a summer drought burns the pastures and dries up the 
water-holes, it sends them forth on a mission of conquest, to seek 
abundance in the better watered lands of their agricultural neighbors. 
Again and again the productive valleys of the Hoangho, Indus, Ganges, 
Tigris and Ephrates, Nile, Volga. Dnieper and Danube have been brought 
into subjection by the imperious nomads of arid Asia, just as the "hoe- 
people" of the Niger and upper Nile have so often been conquered by the 
herdsmen of the African grasslands. Thus, regardless of race or epoch — 
Hyksos or Kaffir— history tends to repeat itself in these rainless tracts, 
and involves the better watered districts along their borders when the vast 
tribal movements extend into these peripheral lands. 

The more comparative method, is applied to the study of history — 
and this includes a comparison not only of different countries, but also 
of successive epochs in the same country — the more apparent becomes 
the influence of the soil in which humanity is rooted, the more perma- 
nent and necessary is that influence seen to be. Geography's claim to 
make scientific investigation of the physical conditions of historical events 
is then vindicated, "Which was there first. Geography or History?" asks 
Kant. And then comes his answer : "Geography lies at the basis of 
history." The two are inseparable. History lakes for its field of in- 
vestigation human events in various periods of time ; anthropo-geography 
studies existence in various regions of terrestrial space. But all his- 
torical development takes place on the earth's surface, and therefore is 
more or less molded by its geographic setting. Geography, to reach accu- 
rate conclusions, must compare the operation of its factors in different 
historical periods and at different stages of cultural development. It. 
therefore, regards history in no small part as a succession of geographical 
factors embodied in events. Back of Massachusetts' passionate abolition 
movement, it sees the granitic soil and boulder- strewn fields of New 
England ; back of the South's long fight for the maintenance of slavery, 
it sees the rich plantations of tidewater Virginia and the teeming fertility 
of the Mississippi bottom lands. This is the significance of Herder's say- 
ing that "history is geography set into motion." What is to-day a fact 
of geography becomes tomorrow a factor of history. The two sciences 
cannot be held apart without doing violence to both, without dismem- 
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bering what is a natural vital whole. All historical problems ought to 
be studied geographically and at! geographic problems must be studied his- 
torically. Every map has its date. Those in the Statistical Atlas of the 
United States showing (he distribution of population from 1T90 to 1890 
embody a mass of history as well as of geography. A map of France or 
the Russian Empire has a long historical perspective ; and on the other 
hand, without that map no change of ethnic or political boundary, no 
modification in routes of communication, no system of frontier defences 
or of colonization, no scheme of territorial aggrandizement can be un- 
derstood. 

The study of physical environment as a factor in history was un- 
fortunately brought into dispute by extravagant and ill-founded generali- 
zations before it was rnade the object of investigation according to 
modern scientific methods. And even to-day principles advanced in the 
name of anthropo-geography are often superficial, inaccurate, based upon 
a body of data too limited as to space and time, or couched in terms of 
unqualified statement which inevitably exposes them to criticism or refu- 
tation. Investigators in this field, moreover, are prone to get a squint 
in their eye that makes them seen one geographic factor to the exclusion 
of the rest ; whereas it belongs --O the very nature of physical environment , 
to combine a whole group of influences, working all .at the same time 
under the law of the resolution of forces. In this perplexus of influences, 
some operate in one direction and some in another ; now one loses its 
beneficent effect like a medicine long used or a garment outgrown ; an- 
other waxes in power, reinforced by a new geographic factor which has 
been released from dormancy by the expansion of the known world, 
or the progress of invention and of human . development. 

These complex geographic influences cannot be analyzed and their 
strength estimated except from the standpoint of evolution. That is 
one reason these half-baked geographic principles rest heavy on our 
mental digestion. They have been formulated without reference to the 
all-important fact that the gec^raphical relations of man, like his social 
and political organization, are subject to the law of development. Just 
as the embryo state found in the primitive Saxon tribe has passed 
through many phases in attaining the political character of the present 
British Empire, so every stage in this maturing growth has been accom- 
panied or even preceded by a steady evolution of the geographic relations 
of the English people. 

Owing to the evolution of geographic relations, the physical environ- 
ment favourable to one stage of development may be adverse to another, 
and vke versa. For instance, a small, isolated and protected habitat, 
like that of Egypt, Phoenicia, Crete and Greece, encourages the birth and 
precocious growth of civilization ; but later it may cramp progress, and 
lend the stamp of arrested development to a people who were once the 
model for all their little world. Open and windswept Russia, lacking 
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these small warm nurseries where Nature could cuddle her children, has 
bred upon its boundless plains a massive, untutored, homogeneous folk, 
fed upon the crumbs of culture that have fallen from the richer tables of 
Europe. But that item of area is a variable quantity in the equation. It 
changes its character at a higher stage of cultural development. Conse- 
quently, when the Muscovite people, instructed by the example of western 
Europe, shall have grown up. intellectually, economically and politically 
to their big territory, its area will become a great national asset. Russia 
will come into its own, heir to a long-withheld inheritance. Many of its 
previous geographic disadvantages will vanish, like the diseases of child- 
hood, while its massive s'ize will dwarf many previous advantages o£ its 
European neighbours. 

This evolution of geographic relations applies not only to the local 
environment, but also to the wider world relations of a people. Greeks 
and Syrians, English and Japanese, take a different rank among the na- 
tions of the earth to-day from that held by their ancestors 2,000 years 
ago, simply because the world relations of civilized peoples have been 
steadily expanding since those far-back days of Tyrian and Athenian 
supremacy. The period of maritime discoveries in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries shifted the foci of the world relations of European 
states from enclosed seas to the rim of the Atlantic. Venice and Genoa 
gave way to Cadiz and Lagos, just as. sixteen centuries before, Corinth 
and Athens had yielded their ascendency to Rome and Ostia. The keen 
but circumscribed trade of the Baltic, which gave wealth and historical 
pre-eminence to Lubeck and the other Hanse Towns of northern Ger- 
many from the twelfth to the seventeenth century, lost its relative im- 
portance when the Atlantic became the maritime field of history. Mari- 
time leadership passed Westward from Liibeck and Stralsund to Amster- 
dam and Bristol, as the historical horizon widened. England, prior to 
this sudden dislocation, lay on the outskirts of civilized Europe, a ter- 
minal land, not a focus. The peripheral location which retarded her 
early development became a source of power when she accumulated suf- 
ficient density of population for colonizing enterprises, and when mari- 
time discovery opened a way to trans-oceanic lands.' 

Meanwhile, local geographic advantages in the old basins remain 
the same, although they are dwarfed by the development of relatively 
greater advantages elsewhere. The broken coastline, limited area' and 
favourable position of Greece make its people today a nation of sea- 
men, and enable them to absorb by their considerable merchant fleet a 
great part of the trade of the eastern Mediterranean," just as they did 
in the days of Pericles ; but that youthful Aegean world which once 
constituted ao large a part of the oekumerte, has shrunken to a modest 

'G. G. Chisholm. "The Relativity of Geographic Advantages," 
Scottish Geog. Mag. Vol. XIII, No. 9, Sept, 1897, 

"Hugh Robert Mill, "International Geography," p. 347, New York, 

1902. ; 
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province, and its highways to local paths. The coast cities of northern 
Germany still maintain a large commerce in the Baltic, but no long'^r 
hold the pre-eminence of the old Hanse Towns, The glory ot the Vene- 
tian Adriatic is gone; but, that the sea has still a local significance is 
proven by the vast sums spent by Austria and Hungary on their hand- 
made harbours of Trieste and Fiume." The analytical geographer, there- 
fore, while studying a given combination of geographic forces, must be 
prepared for a momentous readjustment and a new interplay after any 
marked turning point in the economic, cultural, or world relations of a 

Skepticism as to the effect of geographic conditions upon human 
development is apparently justifiable, owing to the multiplicity of the 
underlying causes and the difficulty of distinguishing between stronger 
and weaker factors on the one hand, as between permanent and tem- 
porary effects on the other. We see the result, but find it difficult to 
state the equation producing this result. But the important thit^ is to 
avoid seizing upon one or two conspicuous geographic elements in the 
problem and ignoring the rest. The physical environment of a people 
consists of all the natural conditions to which they have been subjected, 
not merely a part. Geography admits no single blanket theory. The 
slow historical development of the Russian folk has been due to many 
geographic causes — to excess of cold and deficiency of rain, an out- 
skirt location on the Asiatic border of Europe exposed to the attacks 
of nomadic hordes, a meager and, for the most part. Ice-bound coast 
which was slowly acquired, an undiversified surface, a lack of segregated 
regions where an infant civilization might be cradled, and a vast area 
of unfenced plains wherein the national energies spread out thin and 
dissipated themselves. The superior Baltic and Black Sea coasts, the 
fertility of its Ukraine soil, and location next to wide-awake Germany 
along the western frontier have helped to accelerate progress, but the 
slow-moving body carried too heavy a drag. 

The law of the resolutions of forces applies in geography as in 
the movement of planets. Failure to recognize this fact often enables 
superficial critics of anthropo-geography to make a brave show of argu- 
ment. The analysis of these interacting forces and of Iheir various 
combinations requires careful inves ligation. Let us consider the inter- 
play of the forces of land and sea apparent in every country with a 
maritime location. In some cases a small, infertile, ni^ardly country 
conspires with a beckoning sea to drive its sons out upon the deep ; In 
others a wide territory with a generous soil keeps its well-fed children 
at home and silences the call of the sea. In ancient Phnenicia and Greece. 
in Norway, Finland, New England, in savage Chile and Tierra del 
Fuego, and the Indian coast district of British Columbia and southern 
Alaska, a long, broken shoreline, numerous harbours, outlying islands, 

"Joseph Partsch. "Central Europe," pp. 22R-230. London, lilOl. 
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of fertile soil put off the hour of a redundant population such a? Eng- 
land suffered from even in Henry VIIFs time. Moreover, in consequence 
of steady continental expansion from the twelfth to the eighteenth ceri- 
tnry and a political unification which made its area more effective for 
the support of the people, the French of Richelieu's time, except those 
from certain districts, took to the sea, not hy national impulse as did 
the English and Dutch, but rather under the spur of government initia- 
tive. They therefore achieved far less in maritime trade and coloniza- 
tion," In ancient Palestine, a Song stretch of coasf, poorly equipped 
with' harbours, but accessible to the rich Mediterranean trade, failed to 
offset the attraction of the gardens and orchards of the Jordan valley 
■ and the pastures of the Judean hills, or to overcome the land-born pre- 
dilections and aptitude of the desert-bred Jews. Similarly, the river- 
fringed peninsulas of Virginia and Maryland, opening wide their doors 
to the incoming sea, were powerless, nevertheless, to draw the settlers 
away from (he riotous productiveness of the wide tidewater plains. Here 
again the geographic force of the land outweighed that of the sea and 
became the dominant factor in directing the activities of the inhabitants. 
The two antagonistic geographic forces may be both of the land, 
one bom of a country's topography, the other of its location. Switzer- 
land's history has for centuries shown the conflict of two political policies, 
one a policy of cantonal and communal independence, which has sprung 
from the division of that mountainous country into segregated districts, 
and the other one of pohtical centralization, dictated by the necessity 
for co-operation to meet the dangers of Switzerland's central location 
mid a circle of larger and stronger neighbours. Local geographic con- 
ditions within the Swiss territory fixed the national ideal as a league 
of "sovereign cantons," to use the term of their constitution, enjoying 
a maximum of individual rights and privileges, and tolerating a minimum 
of interference from the central authority. Here was physical dismem- 
berment coupled with mutual political repulsion. But a location at the 
meeting place of French, German, Austrian and Italian frontiers laid 
upon them the distasteful necessity of union within to withstand the 
aggressions crowding on them from without. Hence the growth of the 
Swiss constitution since 1798 has meant a fight of the Confederation 
against the canton in behalf of general rights, expanding the functions 
of the central government, contracting those of canton and commune." 
The geographic factors in history appear now as conspicuous direct 
effects of environment, such as the forest warfare of the American In- 
dian or the irrigation works of the Pueblo tribes, now as a group of 
indirect elTects, operating through the economic, social and political activi- 
ties of a people. These remoter secondary results are often of supreme 

" Capt. A. T. Mahan, "Influence of Sea Power upon History," pp. 
37-38. Boston, 1902. 

"Boyd Winchester. "The Swiss Republic," pp. 123, 124, 145-147. . 
Philadelphia, 1891. 
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importance; they are the ones which give the final stamp to the national 
temperament and character, and yet in them the casual connection between 
environment and development is far from obvious. They have, there- 
fore, presented pitfalls to the precipitate Iheorizer. He has either inter- 
preted them as the direct effect of some geographic cause from which 
they were wholly divorced and thus arrived at conclusions which further 
investigation failed to sustain ; or seeing no direct and obvious connec- 
tion, he has denied the possibility of a generalization. 

Montesquieu ascribes the immutability of religion, manners, customs 
and laws in India and other oriental countries to their warm climate." 
Buckle attributes a highly wrought imagination and gross superstition 
to all people, like those of India, living in the presence of great moun- 
tains and vast plains, knowing Nature only in its overpowering aspects, 
which excite the fancy and paralyze reason. He finds on the other hand, 
an early predominance of reason in the inhabitants of a country like 
ancient Greece, where natural features are on a smaller scale, more 
comprehensible, nearer the measure of man himself." The scientific . 
geographer, grown suspicious of the omnipotence of climate and cautious 
of predicating immediate psychological effects which are easy to assert 
bnt difficult to prove, approaches the problem more indirectly and reaches 
a different solution. He finds that geographic conditions have condemned 
India to isolation. On the land side, a great sweep of high mountains 
has restricted intercourse with the interior; on the sea side, the deltaic 
swamps of the Indus and Ganges Rivers and an unbroken shoreline, 
backed by mountains on the west of the peninsula and by coastal marshes 
and lagoons on. the east, have combined to reduce its accessibility from 
the ocean. The effect of such isolation is ignorance, superstition, and 
the early crystallization of thought and customs. Ignorance involves the 
lack of material for comparison, hence a restriction of the higher reason- 
ing processes, and an unscientific attitude of mind which gives imagina- 
tion free play. In contrast, the accessibility of Greece and its focal loca- 
tion in the ancient world made it an intellectual clearing-house for the 
eastern Mediterranean. The general information gathered there afforded 
material for wide comparison. It fed the brilliant reason of the Athen- 
ian philosouher and the trained imagination which produced the master- 
pieces of Greek art and literature. 

Heinrich von Treitschke, in his recent "Politik," imitates the direct 
inference of Buckle when he ascribes the absence of artistic and poetic 
development in Switzerland and the Alpine lands to the overwhelming 
aspect of nature there, its majestic sublimity which paralyzes the mind." 
He reinforces his position by the fact that, by contrast, the lower moun- 
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tains and hill country of Swabia, Franconia and Thuringia. where nature 
is gentler, stimulating, appealing, and not overpowering, have produced 
many poets and artists. The facts are incontestable. They reappear in 
France in the geographical distribution of the awards made by the Paris 
Salon of 1896. Judging by these awards, the rough highlands of Savoy, 
Alpine Province, the massive eastern Pyrenees, and the Auvergne plateau, 
together with the barren peninsula of Brittany, are singularly lacking jn 
artistic instinct, while art flourishes in all the river lowlands of France. 
Moreover, Frenchmen of letters, by the distribution of their birthplaces, 
. are essentially products of fluvial valleys, and plains, rarely of upland and 
mountain." 

This contrast has been ascribed to a fundamental ethnic distinction 
between the Teutonic population of the lowlands and the Alpine or Celtic 
stock which survives in the protected isolation of highland and penin- 
sula, Ihus making talent an attribute of race. But the Po valley of 
northern Italy, whose population contains a strong infusion of this sup- 
posedly stultifying Alpine blood,' and the neighbouring lowlands and hill 
country of Tuscany show an enormous preponderance of intellectual and 
artistic power over the highlands of the peninsula." Hence the same 
contrast appears among different races under like geographic conditions. 
Moreover, in France, other social phenomena, such as suicide, divorce, 
decreasing birth-rale, and radicalism in politics, show this same startling 
paralleUsm of geographic distribution," and these cannot be attributed to 
the stimulating or depressing effect of natural scenery on the human 

Mountain regions discourage the budding of genius because they 
are areas of isolation, confinement, remote from the great currents of 
men and ideas that move along the river valleys. They are regions of 
much labour and little leisure, of poverty today and anxiety for the 
morrow, of toil-cramped hands and toil-dulled brains. In the fertile 
alluvial plains are wealth, leisure, contact with many minds, lai^e urban 
centers where commodities and ideas are exchanged. The two contrasted 
environments produce directly certain economic and social results, which, 
in turn, become the causes of secondary intellectual and artistic effects. 
The low moutUains of central Germany which von Treitschke cites as 
homes of poets and artists, owing to abundant and varied mineral wealth, 
are the seats of active industries and dense populations," while their low 
reliefs present no serious obstacle to the numerous highways across them. 
They, therefore, afford all conditions for culture. 

Let us take a different example. The rapid modification in physical 
and mental constitution of the English transplanted to North America, 

"W, L. Ripley, "Races of Europe." pp. 524-525. New York, 1899. 
" Ibid., 526, 

"Ibid.. 517-520, 533-736. 

"Joseph Parisch, "Central Europe," pp. 256-257, 268-271. London, 
1903. 
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South Africa, Australia and New Zealand has been the result of several 
geographic causes working through the economic and social media; but 
it has been ascribed by Darwin and others to the effect of climate. The 
prevailing energy and initiative of colonists have been explained by the 
stimulating atmosphere of their new homes. Even Natal has not escaped 
this soft impeachment. But the enterprise of colonials has cropped out 
under almost every condition of heat and cold, aridity and humidity, of 
a habitat at sea-level and on high plateau. This blanket theory of climate 
cannot therefore, cover the case. Careful analysis supersedes it by a 
whole group of geographic factors working directly and indirectly. The 
first of these was the dividing ocean, which prior to the introduction 
of cheap ocean transportation and bustling steerage agents, made a basis 
of artificial selection. Then it was the man of abundant energy who, 
cramped by the narrow environment of a Norwegian farm or Irish bog, 
came over to America to take up a quarter- section of prairie land or 
rise to the eminence of Boston police sergeant. The Scotch immigrants 
in America who fought in the Civil War were nearly two inches taller 
than the average in the home country," But the ocean barrier culled 
superior qualities of mind and character also — independence of political 
and religious conviction', and the courage of those convictions, whether 
found in royalist or Puritan, Huguenot or Ei.glish Catholic, 

Such colonists in a remote country were necessarily few and could 
not be readily reinforced from home. Their new and isolated geogra- 
phical environment favoured variation. Heredity passed on the charac- 
teristics of a small, highly selected group. The race was kept pure from 
intermixture with the aborigines of the country, owing to the social and 
cultural abyss which separated Ihem, and to the steady withdrawal of 
the natives before the advance of the whites. The homogeneity of island 
peoples seems to indicate that individual variations are in time communi- 
cated by heredity to a whole population under conditions of isolation; 
and in this way modifications due to artificial selection and a changed 
environment become widely spread. 

Nor is this all. The modified type soon becomes established, be- 
cause the abundance of land at the disposal of the colonists and the 
consequent better conditions of living encourage a rapid increase of 
population. A second geographic factor of mere area here begins to 
operate. Ease in gaining subsistence, the greater independence of the 
individual and the family, emancipation from carking care, the hope- 
ful attitude of mind engendered by the consciousness of an almost un- 
limited opportunity and capacity for expansion, the expectation of large 
returns upon labour, and, finally the profound influence of this hopeful- 
ness upon the national character, all combined, produce a social rejuvena- 
tion of the race. New conditions present new problems which call for 
prompt and original solution, make a demand upon the ingenuity and 

" W. L. Ripley, "Races of Europe," p. 89. New York. 1899. 
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resourcefulness of the individual, and therefore work to the same end 
as his previous removal from the paralyzing effect of custom in the old 
home country. Activity is youth and slug^shness or paralysis is age. 
Hence the energy, initiative, adaptibility, and receptivity to new ideas — 
ail youthful qualities — which characterize the Anglo-Saxon American is 
well as the English Africander, can be traced b^dc to the stimulating 
influences, not of a bracing or variable climate, but of the abundant 
opportunities offered by a great, rich, unexploited country. Variation 
under new natural conditions, when safe-guarded by isobtion, tends to 
produce modification of the colonial type ; this is the direct effect of a 
changed environment. But the new economic and sodaL activities of a 
transplanted people become the vehicle of a mass of indirect geographic 
influences which contribute most to the differentiation of the national 
character. 

The tendency to overlook such links between conspicuous effects 
and their remote, less evident geographic causes has been common in 
geographic investigation. This direct rather than indirect approach to 
the heart of the problem has ted to false inferences or to the assumption 
that reliable conclusions were impossible. Environment influences the 
higher, mental life of a people chiefly through the medium of their eco- 
nomic and social life ; hence its ultimate effects should be traced through 
the latter back to the underlying cause. But rarely is this done. Even 
so astute a geographer as Strabo. though he recognizes the influence of 
geographic -isolation iri differentiation dialects and customs in Greece," 
ascribes some national characteristic to the nature of the country, es- 
pecially to its cHmate, and the others to education and institutions. He 
thinks that the nature of their respective lands had nothing to do with 
making the Athenians cultured, the Spartans and Thebans ignorant; 
that the predilection for natural philosophy in Babylonia and Egypt was 
not a result of environment but of the institutions and education of those 
countries," But here arise the questions, how far custom and education 
in their turn depend upon environment ; to what degree natural condi- 
tions, molding economic and political development, may through them 
fundamentally affect social customs, education, culture, and the dominant 
intellectual aptitudes of a people. It is not difficult to see, back of the 
astronomy and mathematics and hydratdics of Egypt, the far off sweep 
of the rain-laden monsoons against the mountains of Abyssinia and the 
creeping of the tawny Nile flood over that river-born oasis, 

Plutarch states in his "Solon" that after the rebellion of Kylon in 
612 B, C. the Athenian people were divided into as many political fac- 
tions a,s there were physical types of country in Attica. The mountain- 
eers, who were the poorest party, wanted something like a democracy; 
the [leople of the plains, comprising the greatest number of rich families. 
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were clamourous for an oligarchy ; the coast population of the south 
intermediate both in social position and wealth, wanted something be- 
tween the two. The same three-fold division appeared again iu 564 B.C. 
on the usurpation o£ Pei si stratus.". Here the connection between the geo- 
graphic condition and political opinion is clear enough, though the links 
are agriculture and commerce. New England's opposition to the War of 
lfil2, culminating in the threat of secession of the Hartford Convention, 
can be traced back through the active maritime trade to the broken 
coastline and unproductive soil of that glaciated country. 

In alt democratic or representative forms of government permitting 
free expression of popular opinion, history shows that division into po- 
litical parties tends to follow geographical lines of cleavage. In our own 
Civil War the dividing line between North and South did not always 
run east and west. The mountain area of the Southern Appalachians sup- 
ported the Union and drove a wedge of disaffection into the heart of 
the South. Mountainous West Virginia was politically opposed to the 
tidewater plains of old Virginia, because slave labour did not pay on 
the barren "upright" farms of the Cumberland Plateau ; whereas, it was 
remunerative on the wide fertile plantations of the coastal lowland. The 
ethics of the question were obscured where conditions of soil and topog- 
raphy made the institution profitable. In the mountains, as also in New 
England, a law of diminishing financial returns had for its corollary 
a law of increasing moral insight. In this case, geographic conditions 
worked through the medium of direct economic effects to more important 
political and ethical results. 

The roots of geographic influence often run far underground before 
coming to 'the surface, to sprout into some flowering growth; and to 
trace this back, to its parent stem is the necessary but not •asy task of 
the geographer. 



HISTORIC BEGINNINGS OF THE OHIO VALLEY. 
W. J. Holland, D. D., LL. D., 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburg, Pa. 

The Ohio River and the Ohio Valley are from the standpoint of 
the geologist of very recent origin. There was a time when the greater 
part of the water which is discharged through this great stream found 
its way to the valley of the St. Lawrence, and thence to the Atlantic 
Ocean, At the glacial epoch the great continental glacier creeping down 
toward the south opposed barriers to the northward flow of the waters, 
and in consequence they were turned toward the southwest, and the 

" Plutarch, "Solon," pp. 13, 29, 154. 
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great river, on the banks of which we are today assembled, came into 
being. When the ice-sheet retreated. Flora, returning again from the 
south, cast her garlands upon the desolated hills. The valleys, <he 
ravines, the mountains were clothed once more, as they had been clothed 
before the Age of Ice, with splendid vegetation. The musk-ox, caribou, 
and other boreal animals followed the ice as it retreated, and from the 
region of the Gulf of Mexico there pressed up another fauna. And 
later came man, moving northward and eastward from the region of 
Mexico to which he had wandered, coming originally by way of Asia 
and the Pacific coast. There were succeeding waves of human immigra- 
tion into the great Valley from [he southwest and from the sotitheast, 
whether racially distinct, or not. is a question in relation to which there 
is dispute. Traces of this early human occupation are left in objects 
of stone and pottery, mounds and earthworks, sprinkled all over the 
region. At the time of the discovery of the continent by Europeans 
the great valley, so far as it possessed human inhabitants, was occupied 
by Indian tribes of the Algonquin stock. 

In honor of Queen Elizabeth the eastern shores of the new world 
were called "Virginia." Even what we know today as New England 
was called "North Virginia." In 1606 James I. issued a charter which 
defines the territorial limits of Virginia as extending from the 34th to 
the 45lh parallel of latitude, the western boundaries being fixed one 
hundred miles back of the Atlantic coast. A second charter issued three 
years later, extends the boundaries westward from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. There was but a dim comprehension of the geography of the 
continent in the minds of those who issued these old charters. In fact, 
it was believed that the Pacific Ocean extended eastward as a great 
body of water, marked in the old maps as the Gulf of Verrazano, which 
was supposed to cover the whole of what we know to be the upper 
valley of the Mississippi, 

While England was active in establishing colonies along the Atlantic 
coast, Frenchmen were equally active in the valley of the St. Lawrence, 
and pushing westward by way of the Great Lakes, they discovered the 
broad lands now covered by great American Commonwealths lying about 
the headwaters of the Mississippi. The entire Valley of the Mississippi 
including the Valley of the Ohio they claimed by right of the discoveries 
made by La Salle and others. I cannot take time to recall to your 
memories the early movements leading to the discovery of the lakes, 
the rivers, the mountains, and the vast territorial expanse of the conti- 
nent. As time passed and the truth became known, other charters were 
granted by the English crown, trenching to some extent upon the elder 
first grant made to Virginia. Lord Baltimore received the grant of 
Maryland ; New Jersey was a gift to English noblemen ; William Penn 
obtained the grant of the wooded lands which bear his name. But Vir- 
ginia still claimed the lands lying westward of the Alleghany ridges, 
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and maintained that within her boundaries lay the greater part o£ what 
is now known as jvestern Pennsylvania, and the whole of that vast tract 
covered today by the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan and Wis- 
consin. She asserted her right to the Valley of the Ohio with all the 
lateral valleys drained by its affluents. 

For over one hundred years after the grant of the first charter frj 
the colony of Virginia the settlements made by Englishmen upon her 
soil did not advance westward beyond tidewafer. The plantations lay 
along the shores of the James, the Rappahannock, and the lower Potomac. 
Between the westernmost plantation and the blue peaks of the mountains, 
which were here and there visible toward the setting sun, was a broad 
stretch of forest land tenanted only by the wild deer and the Indian. 
Governor Spotswood in 1716, looking toward the distant peaks which he 
saw, determined u^on visiting them and crossing them. The expedition 
which he organized partook of the nature of a junketing party. Fifty 
of the leading citizens accompanied by their servants, provided with 
abundant supplies for the comfort of the inner man, set out upon the 
journey and arrived at last at the summit of the Blue Ridge, not very 
far from Harpers Ferry. In the eastern part of the state, where the 
soil was sandy, it was not the custom in those days to often shoe the 
horses, btit on this expedition among the rocky ridges it was found 
necessary to frequently shoe the beasts, and on their return the Gover- 
nor presented his companions with a souvenir of their trip in the form 
of a stickpin made of gold surmounted by a horseshoe, and the members 
of the gay company were thereafter known as "the Knights of the Golden 
Horseshoe." What Spotswood saw and what Spotswood learned through 
other sources impelled him to recommend to the powers in England, 
whom he represented, that efforts should be made at once to press for- 
ward across the mountain ridges into the great valleys lying in the 
direction of Lake Erie, which was known to be one of the channels of 
communication for the French with the lands in the West, Spotswood 
himself offered, if allowed to do so, to plant a colony upon the shores 
of Lake Erie and thus to break the hitherto uninterrupted progress of 
the French occupation. Governor Spotswood was a man who, though 
he possessed many faults, was endowed with statesmanlike qualities and 
admirable foresight. The question of the occupation of the western 
land.s, having been thus raised, was never forgotten. In 1748 Thomas 
Lee of the King's Council in Virginia associating with him a number of 
prominent gentlemen in the colony, among whom were Lawrence Wash- 
ington and Augustine Washington, elder brothers of George Washington, 
succeeded in forming the Ohio Company, obtaining a grant from the 
English Crown of five hundred thousand acres of land to be taken up 
between the Monongahela and the Kanawha. The condition of the grant 
was that two hundred thousand acres of the land should be selected im- 
mediately, to be held for ten years free from quitrents and taxes, the 
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company lo settle one hundred families on the land within seven years, 
build a fort, and maintain a garrison for the protection of the settlement. 

In 1751 Christopher Gist as the agent of the Ohio Company crossed 
the mountains and made a preliminary survey. In 1752,' accompanied by 
Joshua Fry and two other Virginian commissioners, Gist made a treaty 
at Logstown on the Ohio just below Pittsburgh with the Shawanese. 
The French had already been negotiating with these Indians and it was 
deemed expedient without loss of time to win them over to an alliance 
with the Virginians. The French, intent upon occupying the valley of 
the Ohio, had already in 1752 established themselves in the vicinity of 
Presque Isle. Leguardeur de St. Pierre bad established his headquarters 
as French Commandant at Venango, now Franklin, Pennsylvania. 
Thither in 1753 George Washington, a young surveyor. ■ but twenty-one 
years of age, was sent by Governor Dinwiddle to warn the French that 
their occupation of (he territory was regarded by Virginia as an encroach- 
ment, and to demand the withdrawal of the French forces. Unable to 
obtain any satisfactory concessions from the French, Washington returned 
to report the failure of his mission, and on his return, as you well know, 
experienced some hairbreadth escapes from deadly peril. In 1754 his 
advice to occupy the point of land at the confluence of what is now 
known as the Monongahela and the Ohio was accepted, and Captain 
William Trent and Ensign Ward with a company of militia were pushed 
forward to the present site of Pittsburgh, with instructions at the junc- 
tion of the rivers to build a fort. While laboring at their task, Trent 
being for the moment absent, an overwhelming company of French and 
Indians, numbering seven himdred strong, led by Captain de Contrecoeur 
came down the Alleghany in their bateaux, ordered the Virginians to 
desist from their work, and allowing them to take (heir tools with them, 
assumed possession of the spot and began themselves to erect a fort 
which in honor of the Cover nor -General of the French possessions in 
Canada ihcy named Fort Duquesne, 

Captain Trent and Ensign Ward with their handful of men retreated, 
and on the "25th day of April, at Wiil's Creek, joined (he command under 
Lieutenant Colonel George Washington who was encamped there await- 
ing the arrival of Colonel Joshua Fry, who was to bring up the remainder 
of the regiment, numbering three hundred men, that had been sent for- 
ward by the Virginians, the House of Burgesses having voted ten thou- 
sand pounds for the defense of the colony. Washington pushed forward 
as rapidly as possible. While Washington was halting at the mouth of 
Redstone Creek on the evening of May the 97th, an Indian runner came 
to him bringing the information thai a party of hostile Frenchmen were 
encamped in a nearby ravine. Washington, taking forty men with him, 
proceeded to investigate. When the Frenchmen flew to arms at his 
approach he gave the order to fire. Monsieur Jumonville, the officer 
in command, was killed with nine of his men. The rest were taken 
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prisoners with a single exception. "When on this memorable night 
Washington gave the command to fire," says Bancroft, "that word 
kindled the world into a fiame. Here in the western forest began that 
battle which was to banish from the soil and neighborhood of our 
republic the institutions of the middle age and to inflict on them fatal 
wounds throughout the continent of Europe." 

Knowing that he might certainly expect to be attacked in force by 
the French, Washington, upon whom the chief command now developed, 
owing to the death of Colonel Fry at Will's Creek, fell back to a bit of 
meadow-land under the shadow of the Laurel Ridge, and here entrenched 
himself, naming the spot Fort Necessity. On the 3rd of July, De 
Villiers, a brother of Jumonville, appeared with a force of nine hundred 
men, completely outnumbering the Virginians, who mustered only four 
hundred. The battle lasted all day until the night fell. The French 
fired from the cover of the woods and from the rising ground. Rain 
fell in torrents. In the dark the French sent a flag of truce and pro- 
posed a parley. The result was an agreement by which Washington 
was permitted to retire with the honors of war upon condition that he 
would surrender his ar^illerj- and give hostages for the delivery in 
safely of the prisoners who had been taken in the affair with Jumon- 
ville. The hostages given were Captains Van Braam and Stobo, who 
were sent by the French to Quebec, where for weary years they lan- 
guished as prisoners. Governor Dinwiddie persistently refusing to re- 
spect the honorable stipulations which had been made by Washington, 
tJtptain Stobo has left us a record of the long years of imprison- 
ment at Quebec and of his romantic escape, and upon this strange story 
Sir Gilbert Parker has founded his fascinating romance entitled "The 
Seats of the Mighty." 

Beaten back by the French, the Virginians determined to redouble 
their efforts. The shot fired at the mouth of Redstone Creek in western 
Pennsylvania had been heard by kings and courts. An army led by 
Braddock, who was accompanied by the young hero of Fort Necessity, 
returned in the following year and advanced bravely to the attack of 
Fort Duquesne. Through the insensate unwillingness of the Commander 
to heed the advice of the officers of the Colonial forces, among them 
Washington, who were well acquainted with the methods of Indian war- 
fare, the English platoons marched as if on dress parade to their death, 
while the shaggy hillsides resounded to the wild cries and the savage 
war-whoop of their Indian enemies directed by a handful of 'Frenchmen. 

It was not until the 25th day of November, 1758, just one hundred 
and fifty years ago day before yesterday, that the stain placed by Brad- 
dock's defeat upon the British arms was wiped out by the capture of 
Fort Duquesne, The capture was effected by a brave Scotchman, born 
in the old royal city of Dunfermline, who, although he was carried on 
s of Pennsylvania, already stricken by a fatal 
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disease, with lion-hearted courage held his way, supported, counseled, 
and cared for by Colonel Armstrong and Colonel Washington, the leaders 
of the forces sent to, support the British regulars by Pennsylvania and 
Virginia. Associated with the Pennsylvanians and Virginians were sev- 
eral troops of soldiers from Maryland and North Carolina. In the dusk 
of the evening of November the 25th, 1758, Colonel Armstrong raised the 
cress of St. George where in the dawn the lilies of France had floated, 
and Forlies gave to the spot the name of "Pittsburgh" in honor of the 
"Grcal Commoner" whose political genius laid the foundations of Eng- 
land's supremacy in India and on the seas, and whose counsel, had it 
been followed, would have prevented the loss to England of the greater 
part of her vast possessions upon the soil of the new world. "Pitts- 
burgh is." says Bancroft, "the most enduring monument to William 
Pitt. AnlLTJca raised to his name statues which have been wrongfully 
broken, and granite piles of which not one stone remains upon another, 
hut long as the Monongahela and the Alleghany shall flow to form 
the Ohio, long as the English tongue shall be the language of freedom 
in the boundless valley which their waters traverse, his name shall stand 
inscribed on the Gateway of the West." 

The first step taken after the occupation of Fort Duquesne and the 
naming if the spot as Pittsburgh, was the reconstruction of the fortifica- 
titins at the junction of the Alleghany and Monongahela. The fort 
which was erected was called Fort Pitt, and was situated in part upon 
the ground occupied by the ruins of Fort Duquesne. The first Fort Pit! 
was subsequently replaced by a second and much larger fortification, 
likewise known as Fort Pitt, covering a wide area at the junction of the 
two r' ■ Within tl en 1 f tl i g eat fo t'fi l*o * th 
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Parkman in his charming narrative has given us the history of these 
stirring times, which you will do well to reread. The fort at the head- 
waters of the Ohio was made one of the points of attack. The few 
scattered settlers in the neighborhood, who had received some timely 
intimation of the hostile intent of the Indians, were gathered within the 
Fort, which was beleaguered by an overwhelming number of red men. 
For a long time the issue of the conflict hung in doubt ; provisions 
were running short; the supply of ammunition had almost given out 
when Colonel Bouquet, at the head of a small army, rapidly advanced 
from the east and. after delivering to the Indians, who attacked him at 
Bushy Run, a bloody defeat, succeeded in raising the siege, and then 
coming westward into Ohio, by a display of tact and firmness, which 
marked him as a most able commander, succeeded in pacifying for the 
time being the Indian tribes occupying the country immediately to the 
west of Pittsburgh. 

The movement on the part of the whites to occupy the region 
about the headwaters of the great river was at first slow and marked 
by timidity. The lands were not yet surveyed ; there existed a conflict 
of titles between Virginia and Pennsylvania ; the fear of Indian hostili- 
ties hung over the western mountain vaHeys. The means of subsistence 
to be won from the forest and the soil were at best but precarious. 
Nevertheless bold and adventurous spirits here and there crossed over 
into the region. They were mainly Scotchmen who came from the 
settlements made in the region of the Cumberland Valley, or Virginians, 
who having come from the south in the forces led by Washington had 
divined something of the possible future greatness and prosperity of the 
country. The men of Pennsylvania pressed westward by way of Bed- 
ford, Frankstown, and the Kittanning trail. The men of Virginia came 
by way of what is now Cumberland (Maryland) and the valley of the 
Voughiogheny. Those who came engaged in hunting and trapping, trad- 
ing with the Ilidians for peltries, and established themselves here and 
there in the open glades iti the woodlands where they were saved the 
trouble of chopping down the huge forest growths with which the whole 
country was covered. Failing to secure such favored spots, with axe in 
hand they hewed down the great oaks and broke the soil about their 
rude cabins to create in the forest their little farms. Their lives were 
lives of toil and peril. In 1768 there had already gathered about the 
Fort a small .settlement representing the elements of the frontier, and 
here and there in lonely clearings dwelt men of iron mould, who, fearless 
and self-reliant, set about to convert the wilderness into gardens, 

Fergus Moorhead was one of these early settlers, and as his life 
is typical of the lives of many of these pioneers, you will pardon me 
if in a few words I sketch his career, because the story is familiar to 
me. and is one which I hope my children will hand down to their 
children. Tie was the son of a Scotch-Irishman, who had settled in the 
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Cumberland Valley and liad acquired, in obedience to the Anglo-Saxon 
"hunger for land," large tracts in that fertile country. Like Daniel 
Boone, in spite of the large holdings of his father, he found himself 
cramped by the presence of too many men about him, and so he wandered 
forth across the Alleghany ridges with his rifle in hand, and established 
himself about 1770 on the very outposts of civilization, in the midst of 
the wilderness, where he took up tracts which promised in time to be- 
come fruitful farms. He buih a cabin for himself on a small prairie- 
like opening which he found in the forest near the site of the present 
county seat of Indiana County, of which he was the first settler. He was 
a man of force and character. Together with his brother Samuel, who 
joined him at a later day, he formed a body of frontiersmen into a 
company of militia for the protection of the western settlements. At 
the outbreak of the Revolutionary War, when the Indians, incited by the 
English in Canada, rose in hostility, Moorhead's troop, garrisoning Kit- 
tanning, held the western line of defenses in safety. But Fergus was 
waylaid at Blanket Hill by the Indians when going from the Fort at 
Kittanning to visit his wife, whom he had left in their lonely cabin. His 
sole companion, Simpson, a private in the (roop, was shot .dead. His 
horse was shot under him, and he was taken prisoner. Placing the 
saddle of his horse upon his back, his captors led him through the 
seemingly trackless wilderness north toward Canada, Again and agaih 
he tried to escape, but the vigilance of the Indians prevented. At last 
they brought him to Quebec and there for a year he languished in 
captivity. His wife waited and waited for his promised return, but he 
did not come. One of his children died. His wife with her own' hands 
dug a grave and in it laid the body of her child. Then mounting a 
horse, with one of her children behind her and another in her arms, 
she set out alone through the forest to Fort Ligonier, thence across flie 
Alleghany mountains, returning to Carlisle to her father's house. Here 
a year and a half afterwards, as she was seated one day upon the 
veranda looking down through the hot summer haze she saw coming 
up the street a familiar form. She raised her hand to shade her eyes 
and then, with a scream, exclaimed, "Oh God ! If Fergus Moorhead 
were still living, I would say that that is he coming up the street." In 
a few moments more he had her in his arms. Exchanged as a pris- 
oner of war he had walked from New York to his home. You would 
think that an experience like that would daunt a man, but we find him 
the next year back again, rebuilding the cabin which the Indians had 
burned. His son Joseph, whom the mother had carried across the 
mountains, grown to man's estate, accompanied St. Clair on his memo- 
rable expedition into the Northwest Territory and was wounded at St. 
Clair's defeat. In return for his services he received the right, to take 
up land within the State of Ohio. He chose as his portion a tract of 
land on the banks of this great river at the point where the City o! 
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Gncinnati now stands. His sister had married Isaac Anderson, a 
young man engaged in trade with the Indians. He made an exchange of 
his holdings of land in Ohio for the business of s^sung Anderson. An- 
derson going to the banks of Black Lick felled a huge tulip-poplar tree, 
hollowed it out into a canoe, and into this he put his small store of 
household goods, his wife and children, and then floated down the Black 
Lick into the Kiskiminitas, thence into the Alleghany, and thence into 
the Ohio. He came down the river and established himself at Cincin- 
nati. One of his descendants, the Rev. W. C. Anderson, D. D., was 
the honored President of Miami University, assuming that position in 
the year 1849 and holding it for many years afterward. Of the descend- 
ants of Fergus Moorhead many have risen to wealth, a score or more 
have been lawyers and clergymen of distinction, .and one of them a 
justice of the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. It was men like these 
who laid the foundations and who have given to the family of American 
Commonwealths, which now fill the great Valley from east to west, that 
courage and virility which has characterized their population. This 
man of whom I have spoken is only one of thousands like him, whose 
blood is telling today in the veins of those who come after them. 

The contention between Virginia and Pennsylvania as to who should 
occupy and claim the upper valley of the Ohio, the metropolis of which 
is Pittsburgh, was continued for a number of years. The name of Fort 
Pitt was changed to Fort Dunmore in honor of the governor of Vir- 
ginia, Western Pennsylvania was included in what was by Virginians 
styled the province of West Augusta. Courts were held at Fort Dun- 
more and elsewhere with appeal from their decisions to the court at 
Staunton, the seat of government of the province. The followers and 
representatives of the Penns protested; they caused the arrest of Dr. 
John Connelly, the representative of the Virginian governor. He was 
taken to Hannastown, the county seat of Westmoreland County, Penn- 
sylvania, and gave bail to appear at the next term of court. He kept 
his word, and returned to meet his judges. But he was accompanied 
by a considerable body of armed men, who captured the court and took 
them off to Staunton in Virginia as themselves trespassers. The merry 
war went on until the outbreak of the Revolution, and even after that 
time, and was not discontinued until in 1787 Virginia ceded to the con- 
federacy of the thirteen states her claim to that great territory out of 
which Ohio and her sister states were at a later date erected. 

But there was another element represented among the waves of 
immigration. Coming with the troops as chaplains, following the settlers 
into their remote homes, Bible in hand, were the ministers of Christ. 
The day after the occupation of Fort Duquesne it is a matter of historic 
record that a Thanksgiving service was held on the spot conducted by the 
Rev. Charles Beatty, whose grandson, the late Rev. Charles C Beatty 
of Steubenville, Ohio, was not only an eminent clergyman, but also an 
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eminent philanthropist, who consecrated hisbrge fortune to the educa- 
tion of young men. Eight years afterward we find the Rev. Charles 
Beatty, accompanied by Rev. Mr. DufEeld, visiting the region and then 
returning to their homes in the east to stir the hearts of men to send 
Christian ministers to teach the truth amidst the scattered settlements 
of the fcontier. The very flower of the eastern colleges, which were 
then in their infancy, were selected for the work. Men like John Mc- 
Millan, whom Albert Gallatin at a later date called "Cardinal" McMillan, 
so potent was his influence, — James Powers, Thaddeaus Dodd, and 
m P th k 
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low even far beyond his fondest fancies has 

fascinating task in detail to -ketch to vou 
th 



SKETCH OF OHIO RIVER IMPROVEMENTS. 

Colonel John L. Vance, Columbus. 

President Ohio Valley Improvement Association. 

It is impossible in the limits of a paper for sncli : 
lis to go into a detailed statement of the various movements looking 
) the improvement of the Ohio. A brief svimmary, only, may be given. 

In 17H4 we find specific suggestions made of the value of the 
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? of the United Slates in a letter from 
Harrison of Virginia, in which he suggested 
3hio and the Potomac by the way of Wills 
! used by Washington : "The Western States, 
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causes have, hitherto, checked the industry of the present settlers. • ' 
But smooth the road and make easy for them, and see what an influx 
of articles will he poured in upon us; how amazingly our exports will 
be increased by them, and how amply we shall be compensated tor any 
trouble and expense we may encounter to effect it," 

, Later, Washington recommends the survey of the Ohio and its 
affluents in these words: "The navigation of the Ohio being known, 
they will have less to do in (he examination of it. But, nevertheless, 
let the courses and distances of the river be taken to the mouth of the 
Muskingum and up that river, notwithstanding it is in the ceded lands 
to the carrying places of the Cuyahoga. * * * In a word, let the 
waters East and West of the Ohio, which invite our notice by their 
proximity and by the ease with which land transportation may be had 
between them and the lakes on the one side and the Potomac and 
James on the other, be explored, delineated accurately, and a correct 
and connected map of the whole be presented to the public." 

Again, he wrote : "I could not help taking a more extensive view 

of the vast inland navigation of these United States from maps and 

from the information of others, and could not but be struck with the 

'mm t t d *m f 't and the goodness of that Provi- 

hi us with so profuse a hand. Would 

G m dm rove them." 

Wh W gt ook e general improvement of the entire 

m d etters to Governor Harrison and 

ff m k in his view, the first inland water- 

m m connection of the Ohio and the 

P m m Ri 

gi e of Kentucky incorporated a com- 

g onstructing the Louisville and Port- 

he Ohio. Although contracts were 
until 1825, and not until December, 

g m roprialion for a survey of the Ohio 

m M River. This survey was made by 

Y g P Topographical Engineers and Lieu- 

E g 1824, an appropriation of $75,000 

w m m ertain sand b:ars in the Ohio, and 

g m Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Dur- 

B g M g. of the Topographical Engineers, 

g ke on the Ohio at Henderson, Ky. 

83 removal of rocks at Grand Chain ; 

fR d French and Cumberland Island; 

& 8t The first permanent work above the 

F w B nd, constructed in 1836. The con- 

ni ff ra was in pursuance of the project 
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of regulation of depihs by closing island chutes and by narrowing the 
cliannel by dikes projecting from the bank in order to concentrate 
the water upon bars to cause their removal. This method of improve- 
ment was carried on at many places until the practical discontinuance 
of appropriations for the Ohio in 1844. From 1845 to J866 only two 
appropriations were made, one of which was quite small, and the other 
only $95,000. Upon the resumption of appropriations in 1866, the method 
of improvement by work of contraction was resumed, and with the re- 
moval of snags, wrecks, and other obstructions, and the cutting of 
channels by dredging, this plan is still in use. Ice harbors have also 
been constructed at various points above the Falls. 

It was recognized at an early date that to improve the river to 
accommodate the existing commerce, a system of locks and dams must 
be inaugurated. The first recorded proposition for this purpose was 
made by Mr. W. Milnor Roberts, Civil Engineer, in 1870. In 1874, 
Major W. E. Merrill, Corps of Engineers, recommended the construe 
tion of 13 iocks and movable dams with Chanoine wickets between Pitts- 
burgh and Wheeling, and stated that there is no doubt of the absolute 
necessity of using locks in any rational plan of improving' the Upper 
Ohio. In 1875, Major Merrill expressed himself in favor of extending 
the movable dam system throughout the entire river. In 1875, the sum 
of $100,000 was appropriated, "to be used for and applied toward the 
construction of a movable dam, or a dam with adjustable gates, for the 
purpose of testing substantially the best method of improving, perma- 
nently, the navigation of the Ohio River and its tributaries." This 
dam was constructed at Davis Island, and was opened for traffic October 
7, 1(585, 

In 1805, the Ohio Valley Improvement Association was organized. 
The apparent neglect of the Ohio River caused the formation of thU 
Association, which has labored assiduously in behalf of the permarient 
improvement of the river from Pittsburgh to Cairo by a system of 
locks and dams. It was thought at first thst 6 feet of water would 
accommodate the traffic, present and prospective. It was found that 
more water would he required, and the plan was changed (in 1902) to 
9 feet, 

Peginning with 1890, appropriations have been made for thirteen 
other Iccks and Jams, The act of June 3, 1896, authorized a survey 
from Pittsburgh to Marietta and a report as to the number of movable 
dams necessary to provide 6 feet of water at low water. This report 
provided for 'a system of 18 locks between the points named. 

The act of March 3, 1899, provided for a survey between Marietta 
and the mouth of the Big Miami. The report of this survey provided 
for 19 additional locks and dams — a total of 37 to cover the river from 
Pittsburgh to the mouth of the Big Miami. Special surveys have been 
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made from lime to lime at various locations, for use in connection with 
the general improvement of the river. 

The river and harbor act of Jime 13. ISO"', provided for an examina- 
tion at and below Pool No. 1, with a view of securing increased depth 
and additional harbor facilities for the city of Pittsburgh. A Board of 
Officers of the Corps of Engineers (ordered to consider and report 
upon this matter) was of the opinion that to meet the demands of 
traffic a depth of feet should be provided from Davis Island (Lock 
No. 1) to Lock No. 7. The act of March 3, 1905, appropriated funds 
for securing a stage of 9 feet in the pools made by Dams Nos. 2, 3, 4, 
5, and 6, by a modification of these locks and dams. 

The most important legislation in behalf of the Ohio River was 
contained in the act of Congress approved March 3, 1905, as follows ; 

"The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to appoint 
a board of engineers to examine the Ohio River, and report at the 
earliest date by which a thorough examination can be made, the neces- 
sary data with reference to the canalization of the river, and the approxi- 
mate location and number of locks and dams in such river, with a view 
both to a depth of six feet and nine feet ; and in said report shall in- 
clude the probable cost of such improvement with each of the depths 
named, the probable cost of maintenance, and the present and prospective 
commerce of said river, upstream as well as downstream, having regard 
to both local and through traffic. They shall also report whether, in 
Iheir opinion, such improvement should be made, and whether other 
plans of improvement could be devised under which the probable de- 
mands of traffic, present and prospective, 'Could be provided for without 
additional locks and dams, or with a less number than is described in 
surveys heretofore made, giving general details relating to all of said 
plans and the approximate cost of completion thereof. They shall also 
examine the said river from the mouth of the Green River to Cairo, 
with a view to determining whether an increased depth can be main- 
tained by use of dredges." 

In conformity with this act, the Secretary of War appointed the 
following officers as members of such Board : Lieut.- Colonel D. W. 
Lockwood, Lieut. -Colon el Ernest H. Ruffner, Lieut,- Colonel Clinton B. 
Sears, Major Geo. A. Zinn, and Major Wm. L. Sibert. Captain Harry 
Burgess was the Recorder of the Board. 

This Board most thoroughly performed the important duties com- 
mitted to it, and on the 15th of December, 1906, made an exhaustive 
report. I must be content to quote the closing paragraph ; 

"In view of the enormous interests to be benefited by continuous 
navigation on the Ohio River, and the great development which may be 
expected from such increased facilities, the Board is of the opinion 
that the Ohio River should be improved by means of locks and dams 
to provide a depth of 9 feet from Pittsburgh to Cairo," 
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As provided by law, this report was referred to the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors for review, i. e., Colonel H. M. 
Adams, Colottel Chas. E. L. B. Davis, Col'Dnel R. L. HoxJe, Lieut.- 
Colonel C. McD. Townsend, and Major E. Eveleth Winslow. This 
Board made a persona! inspection of the river and held a public hear- 
ing at Pittsburgh, and on the 18th of October, 1907. filed its report, 
from which I quote the concluding paragraphs : 

"The General Government has expended large sums in improving 
the various tributaries of the Ohio. The utility of these improvements is 
dependent on the navigability of the main stream. The proposed im- 
provement of the Ohio River will create a vast system of water com- 
munication penetrating one of the most populous and prosperous sec- 
lions of the United States. Even in its unimproved condition the river 
has a marked effect on rail freight rates, the cheap rates quoted in the 
report as prevailing between New Orleans and Louisville, Cincinnati, 
and Pittsburgh being directly traceable to its influence. Its effect on 
rail freight rates will be greatly increased if the proposed improvements 

"For these reasons the Board is of the opinion that the improve- 
ment of the Ohio River by locks and movable dams so as to secure a 
depth of 9 feet as recommended in the report of the special board is 
worthy of being undertaken by the United States. 

"In making this recommendation the Board realizes that it is sug- 
gesting a plan for river improvement on a scale not hitherto attempted 
in this country, but it believes that there will probably be in the near 
future a popular demand for the improvement of several streams on 
such a scale. On account of the large commercial development of its 
shores and it» connection with the lower Mississippi now maintained 
in a navigable condition the Ohio River is, in the opinion of the Board, 
the one river of all others most Hkely to justify such work. Further- 
more, it should be noted that by authorizing the construction for 9-foot 
navigation of 14 locks at various parts of the river. Congress has already 
practically entered upon such a system of improvement." 

On the 11th of January, 1908, these reports, accompanied by a 
letter from General Mackenzie, were transmitted to the house of Rep- 
resentatives by the Secretary of War and were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors. 

It remains for Congress to complete the work it has undertaken 
by adequate appropriations. There is no further room for discussion. 
All the arguments advanced by the Ohio Valley Improvement Associa- 
tion, in behalf of the permanent improvement of the river, have been 
verified and confirmed by the distinguished Engineers making the reports 
by direct authority of Congress. 

And so, after the lapse of a century and a quarter, the dream of 
Washington bids fair to be realized. 
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[The excellent address of Mr. Lewis on Dunmore's War, is here 
omitted as the author desires to publish it elsewhere. — Editor.] 

Following the papers of the formal session there was a 
most pleasing reception tendered the assembled members and ■ 
their guests by the resident members of the Society of Colonial 
Dames in the State of Ohio, in old office of the Ohio Land Com- 
pany on Washington street. The structure has the reputation of 
being the oldest building in the Northwest Territory still on 
its original site, and has fittingly passed into the keeping of this 
patriotic organization. There amidst the old desks, chairs, and 
other mementoes of early days, some fifty guests sipped their 
tea and chatted by the light cast from the blazing log in the old 
fireplace or from the flickering candles on the walls. The com- 
mittee in charge of this feature of the program consisted of Mrs. 
Lovell, Miss Woodbridge, Mrs. Daniel H. Buell, Miss Buell. 
and Miss Putnam, whose efforts were gratefully appreciated by 
the assembled gtiests. 



THIRD SESSION. 

Over a hundred persons assembled in the Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing at seven p. m. for the annual dinner of the Association. 
After partaking of the substantial repast provided for the occa- 
sion. President E. O. Randall, in introducing the toastmaster for 
the evening spoke of the first banquet that occurred in Marietta 
on July 4th, 1788, near the spot where the guests of the Asso- 
ciation were now assembled. On the former occasion the Mari- 
etta settlers were joined by the officers of Fort Harmar and the 
Indians of the immediate vicinity and Mr. Randall drew some 
amusing comparisons between that assemblage and the present 
one, reciting several apt citations from the speeches then uttered, 
the menu served, and the toasts rendered. He then in a few felici- 
tous words introduced Prof. Charles Theodore Greve, of the 
Cincinnati Law School, who was to act as toastmaster. 

Mr. Greve congratulated the Association upon its success in 
bringing together persons from all parts of the country to dis- 
cuss matters of local historical interest, and emphasized the im- 
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portaiice of many features of the work that was planned for the 
coming year. He then introduced President S. C. Mitchell, of 
South Carolina University, who delivered the main address of 
the evening on the "Problems of the Present Day South." Al- 
though speaking from a genuine southern standpoint, as was 
shown by his happy remark that he was forty years old before 
he learned that "damned Yankee" was not simply one word. 
President Mitchell speedily won the sympathy of his audience by 
his clear and convincing presentation of the causes and condi- 
tions that have rendered the South what she is today. It is a 
matter of great regret' to the publication committee that Dr. 
Mitchell was unable to furnish them with a copy of, his admir- 
able and eloquent address, which was one of the most notable 
of the entire meeting. 

Following the main address brief remarks were made by 
Mayor McKinney, of Marietta, Mrs. Lyria PofTenbarger, of 
Point Pleasant, Prof. E. D. Bradford, of Miami University, W. 
C Culkins, of Cincinnati, W. W. Longmoor, of Frankfort, Prof. 
Archer B. Hidbert, of Marietta, Prof. I. J. Cox, of Cincinnati, 
and others. From the social and oratorical standpoints the din- 
ner was a great success and the residents of Marietta, who at- 
tended in large numbers, expressed their appreciation of the 
opportunity to hear so many who were engaged in various 
phases of historical and civic work. 



FOURTH SESSION. 



At the Saturday moraing meeting President Randall turned 
the program over to Prof. F. P. Goodwin, of Woodward High 
School, Cincinnati, who conducted the meeting in the interest of 
teachers of history. After some preliminary remarks regard- 
ing the value of local history as illustrative of national move- 
ments and of methods designed to utilize it in this way, Mr. 
Goodwin introduced the chief speaker of the morning. Prof. 
Arthur W. Dunn, the Director of Civics in the Indianapolis pub- 
lic schools. 
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THE CIVIC VALUE OF LOCAL HISTORY.- 
Arthur W. Dunn. 

Director of Physics, Indianapolis Public Schools. 

My paper to-day has nothing to do directly with research into 
local history, to stimulate which is one of the primary purposes of this 
association; but it has reference to the use of local history in the 
school curriculum, a subject which should have an equal claim upon 



The importance of local hislorical research is steadily gaining recog- 
nition, and is reflected in a growing belief that local history should have 
a place in the course of study. The question of how to make use of it 
in the schools to the best advantage, however, has not yet been definitely 
answered. Down to the present time its use in the education of children 
has been, for the most part, unsystematic, and unfruitful of results com- 
mensurate with its possibilities and value. 

This unsystematic and fragmentary use of local history in the 
schools is due in part to a lack of materials in available form. On the 
other hand, a truer conception of the values of local history as a Study, 
and an intelligent effort to make a better use of the materials at hand, 
will inevitably stimulate a greater interest in the collection of ade- 
quate material, and in putting this material in available form. For ex- 
ample, the attempt to use local history systematically in the schools of 
Indianapolis during the last two years, and the discovery of a lack of 
adequate material in available form, led the Commercial Glub to appro- 
priate a sum of money to meet the situation. When the Indianapolis 
Water Company found that the children were striving earnestly, but in 
vain, to get accurate information regarding the Indianapolis water sup- 
ply, this company voluntarily prepared a brief but well written account 
of the history of the water supply, and the present organization of its 
system, and is now co-operating in the preparation of a complete history 
of the subject. 

The real causes of the difficulties in the use of local history in 1:he 
schools are, in my mind, two: 

1. A misconception of what constitutes useful local history ; and 

2. Failure lo see how to introduce it in a course of study that is 
already criticised as being overcrowded. 

The second dilificiilty may be largely cleared up by a proper answer 
lo the first. 

What is local history? 

Have you never heard people in the West assert that western 
localities have no history worthy of the name? What have we in In- 



* Reprinted from the Indiana Quarterly Magazine of History for 
December, 1908. 
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dianapolis. for example, that is worthy of historical research, in the 
sense that we find such matters in Boston or Philadelphia? Indeed, we 
are inclined to look with envy upon Cincinnati and Marietta and our 
own Vineennes, because these places have a local history that we have 
not. What conception is this that permits such a feeling? It is due to 
a common notion that local history, to be worthy of the name, must 
have a manifest bearing upon some great national movement. The great 
movement of the Revolution or of our national beginnings caij iiot be 
studied without having our attention focused constantly upon Boston 
and Philadelphia ; and the story of the Northwest Territory must take 
into account Marietta, Cincinnati and Vineennes. But where in our his- 
tories of the United States, or even of the Northwest, do we find it 
necessary to refer to Indianapolis? 

What I mean is, that local history is too often considered as a 
mere appendage to general history; and when that is the case it is bound 
to be disorganized, disconnected and inadequate. It is a narrow view 
of local history that takes into account only those events that are of 
national itnportance. 

On the other hand, there are those who see in local history only a 
chronicle of everts that have, usually, little interest to anybody but those 
who participated in them, or their families. The sort of thing I have in 
mind may contain good historical material, but as we find it, it seldom 
has much value, especially in the schools ; though it may be interesting 
to the antiquarian society. In Indianapolis it has been a subject of serious 
debate, for example, whether the first actual settler in that locality was 
one George Pogue, who was afterward killed by the Indians, or the 
brothers McCormick. Each of these claimants has violent partisans. 
It is conceivable that something important might hinge on the correct 
solution of this problem. But as a matter of tact it is of no importance 
to any one, and of comparatively little interest to few, which way this 
question is settled. 

The first idea that I wish to emphasize is that every community 
of what ever age or size, has a local history that is instructive. Each 
has its own life story which is full of vital interest and instruction, al- 
though from the viewpoint of general history it may have no apparent 
significance. The old proverb that "a prophet is not without honor save 
in his own country" has its application to local history. It is a valuable 
lesson to learn that the homely things of everyday life, the familiar facts 
of local environment, have truths for us as significant as those of far- 
away places and remote times. 

The first thing we in the schools need to do, to solve the problem 
of local history in the course of study, is to And the proper point of view 
from ivhich to approach the subfecf. 

The customary way of approach has been through the general 
course in United Stales history ; or, we might say more properly, the 
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only use we ordinarily find for local history is for the illumination of 
national history. If goes without saying that there is opportunity for 
local history in this connection — indeed, much greater opportunity than 
we commonly make use of. Nevertheless, it seems to me that the oppor- 
tunity here is inadequate. In addition to the fact that the history of 
most communities rarely has a vital relation to the main current of 
gtneral history as we study it in the public schools, the time limitations 
of the history work in (he schools usually make it difficult to pause for 
what too often seems a digression in the field of local history. At any 
rate, 1 believe I am safe in, saying that, as a matter of fact, very few 
history teachers make any systematic and organised use of the local 
history. 

Indeed, it might often be easier to weave a considerable body of 
national history into a background of local history, than it is to weave 
the local into the national; just as it is possible to organize general 
history about the biography of some public man, when there woi)Id be 
little opportunity to introduce much of the life of the man into the 
general history of his times. Thus, it would be impossible to write the 
life of James G. Blaine without involving most of the important po- 
litical events of his time ; but a general history of Blaine's time would 
afford little space to his life. He would lose his identity in the general 



This si:ggests the possibility of introducing into the curriculum 
a specific course in local history. Such a course could be made to unfold 
the fundamental principles of historical development almost as well as 
any other course in history. It would contain the universal motives to 
human action ; the universal geographical conditions and influences ; the 
law of development from the simple to the complex, from the homo- 
geneous to the heterogeneous ; the evolution of institutions to meet 
human needs. The tact that it deals with the near at hand and the 
familiar would tend to arouse a, vital interest, as a study of the remote 
and unfamiliar does not. And it would afford opportunity, as already 
suggested, to weave in many phases of general history that would per- 
haps not be dealt with in the regular course in United States history. 

But the introduction of a specific course in local history is open to 
two serious objections. The local history of most communities is not 
sufficiently varied and extensive to warrant spending nmch time on it 
as an end in itself; and the course of study is already subjected to the 
criticism of over- crowding. 

It seems to me cleat that local history in the schools must find its 
opportunity as a means to an end, rather than as an end in itself. We 
must find an economical way of utilizing it to further other ends in 
education, but of utilizing it in as systematic and coherent a manner as 
possible. I wish to offer a suggestion as to how this may be done. 
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and I shall draw upon our experience in the public schools of Indian- 
First of all, let me say briefly that local history is furnishing the 
materials for some of the EngUsh work of the Junior year in Shortridge 
High School. In this case the word local applies to the entire State, 
and not merely to the locality of Indianapolis. The classes are doing 
creative work along the line of dramatization, and they have been turned 
into the field of local history for the incidents to be reproduced. The 
work is under the direction of an able and enthusiastic teacher, and her 
aim is to have produced at the end of the year a pageant of Indiana 
history in simple dramatic form. The pupils are doing more industrious 
and enthusiastic work in local history than I have ever seen done in 
connection with an historical course, and they are doing it in order to 
get materials for a definite object. 

Another illustration of the use of local history for other than 
historical ends may be taken from the lower grades— about the fourth 
grade, as I remember it. A few years ago one of our most skillful 
teachers of geography, Mrs. Ida Stearns Stickney, prepared for her own 
use in teaching local geography to young children a simple account of 
the founding and early years of Indianapolis, weaving into it well- 
selected descriptions of the geographical conditions, derived from the ac- 
counts of the early settlers themselves. The idea was to give to the 
children a vivid picture of the natural conditions of the land in their 
relations to the life of the people.- 

About the time that this local geographical work was well under 
way, a reorganization of the courses in the eighth grade and the first 
year of the high school occurred, and a course in elementary civics 
was introduced in the eighth grade. The nature of this course in civics 
will appear as we proceed, but its purpose is to develop in the child an 
understanding of the nature of community life, and a sense of his civic 
relalions. This course was planned with definite reference to the use 
of local history tQ illustrate, in the simplest terms possible, the funda- 
mental principles of community life. It was therefore su jested to 
Mrs. Stickney that she elaborate her account of early geographical con- 
ditions, telling the complete story of the first few years of the existence 
of Indianapolis, and emphasizing every important phase of community 
life as seen there. The result of her labors was the delightful little 
brochure, "Pioneer Indianapolis" which is now doing excellent service in 
the schools. 

The literary merit of Mrs. Stickney 's work was such (a thing 
unusual in local histories) that it was adopted as supplementary reading 
in the sixth grade. Thus, we now have tn use in our schools, as an aid 
to the work in geography, civics and reading, in the fourth, sixth and 
eighth grades, a coherent and well-organized history of a certain period 
of the growth of Indianapolis. 
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The influence of this little local history extends even farther than 
the schools. The idea interested the directors of the Indianapolis Com- 
mercial Club to such an extent that they shared the expense of , its 
publication with the Board of School Commissioners, copies being dis- 
tributed to all the 1,600 members of the club. It was published as the 
first number in a series of Civic Studies of Indianapolis, other numbers 
of which arc to be historical, and some of which are in course of 
preparation, as, for example, "The Indianapolis Water Supply, Past and 
Present." 

My chief purpose is to show how local history may be utihzed 
as a means of civic instruction ; and how, because of its usefulness i" 
illuminating fundamental civic ideas, it may find its own opportunity 
for development in connection with a well-organized course in civics. 

The one great function of the public school is to train for citizen- 
ship, which means, not merely the preparation of the youth for political 
activities, but the transformation of the individual into an efficient mem- 
ber of the community. And yet, in our work of education we fail to 
give enough attention to the real civic end, and to arouse in the children 
a consciousness of this end. We neglect to develop in the child the 
habit ol' Ihinking of himself as a member of a community, and the 
habit of acting with reference to community efficiency. The entire work 
<:i the school, and the entire organization of the school life, should 
contribute to the end of establishing in the mind of the child a con- 
sciousness of his civic relations in this broad sense, Bui there is need 
for specific instruction along this line ; and this is the function of civics. 

Our work in civics does not begin with an objective analysis of 
the machinery of government, abstracted from its relations to the com- 
munity life; but it begins from the subjective standpoint of the child 
himself as a member of the community. The child is led to see that 
the community arrangements have been developed in order to aid him 
(and others) to satisfy their wants; he is led to see that certain of these 
arrangements, such as the school, and especially government, have been 
evolved to meet his own needs by securing harmonious action, by prevent- 
ing conflict of interests ; step by step he is led to realize that that com- 
munity is best to hve in where the wants of each individual are most 
fiilly satisfied, and where there is as little conflict of interest as possible. 
The aim of civics is to impress the child with a sense of what the com- 
munity does for him, and how it does it, and with a sense of his 
own responsibility to the community as a participator in its benefits and 
obligations. 

I am aware that this is attributing to civics a broader scope than 
h customary; but I believe thai this is right. For good citizenship 
■s nothing more nor less than efficient membership in the community 
in the relationships of neighbor, of the family, of business, as well as 
In the political relationships. Government, however, — local. State and 
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iidtiona], — is a unifying thread that runs throughout the entire course, 
and it is constantly brought into the foreground — but always in its proper 
perspective, and in its proper relations to the varied life of the com- 
munity. 

The first step in a course of civics of this kind is to try to develop 
in the child's mind a conception of the nature of community life and its 
relations. In order that the conception may be vivid, the child's study 
is directed, not to communities in the abstract, but to the particular com- 
munity in which lie lives. Reliance is placed largely upon direct obser- 
vation, and analysis of the concrete facts with which the child is familiar, 
working out from this to the less familiar and the general. 

Tlie opportunity for local history comes in this connection. The 
fully developed modern community is complex in the extreme, and it 
is not easy for tlie child to grasp its details of organization and func- 
tion, or to understand his own relations to it. Il becomes imperative 
to establish a sense of these relations with reference to a community 
of simpler form. This may be done in part by constantly using the 
class itself, or- the school, or the family, as illustrations; for these social 
groups, especially the family, do possess the essential characteristics of 
the fuU-iledged community. We endeavor to keep the community idea 
prominent in the organisation and conduct of our classes for this pur- 
pose. But since the object of study is the larger community of which the 
child is a member, the problem is to present its relationship in a form 
simple enough for him to comprehend. This can be done by the use of 
local history. 

In order to illustrate this idea, let us suppose that we have in 
Indianapolis an eighth grade class in civics. We have begun by an at- 
tempt to develop in the minds of the class a prehminary, but fairly 
clear, idea of the meaning of "community." It is brought out by discus- 
sion and by a consideration of various kinds of communities, that there 
must be first of all, of course, n group of people ; that this group of 
people must occupy a common area of land, that is, have a common 
territory; that the group of people have come together in this common 
territory because of common interests; and that their conduct as a 
group is regulated by common laws which emanate from some form of 
government. The constant presence of tiiese factors in community life 
is illustrated by the class, the school, the family, the neighborhood, the 
city, the State and the nation. It miglit be said that the word com- 
munity is used in this course because of its elasticity, and its equal 
applicability to the nation or the city, the State or the neighborhood. 
But since we are a class in a city, we center our attention upon the idea 
of the city community, using the class, the school, the family and the 
neighborhood frequently by way of illustration, and broadening our view 
to include the State and the nation as we proceed — thus passing from the 
near to the distant, from the familiar io the unfamiliar. 
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One of the first lessons that we wish to leam is that the land is 
not merely a place where the community life goes on, but that it is 
a factor that enters vitally into the life of the community; that it in a 
measure determines the nature and course of the community life; that, 
as the community develops, the land becomes transformed; and that one 
of the functions of government is to aid the people to get proper control 
of the land. The extent of the present control of environment, and the 
extent to which it enters into our present life, is made more emphatic 
by contrast with the conditions of pioneer life; and so we send the 
children to Pioneer Indianapolis, where they read such passages as this; 
"Yet with all these natural advantages, a coin crop was secured by a 
fighting chance only. There were other creatures interested. Wild tur- 
keys scratched for it ; woodpeckers took the sprouting plants ; raccoons 
ate it on the ear; but the worst enemies were the squirrels." Or. again; 
"One reason for locating at this point was that it was nearer the center 
of the State than either of the other points (under consideration). An- 
other was that this point furnished the best location for boat landing. 
* * * ; and, as a further reason, Fall creek was on the east side 
(of the river) and was the stream upon which the mills were to be 
built, and the town and mills should be on the same side of the river." 
And, once more, in an advertisement of the first sale of lots in the new 
capital site: "It is situated on a high, dry, uninterrupted plain of 
several miles extent, perfectly free from inundation, marshes and ponds. 
The site of the town and the surrounding country is in an eminent 
degree beautiful and fertile, and is probably the best body of land in the 
State. The plan of the town is calculated to insure the health, comfort 
and convenience of its inhabitants. • * • Good wholesome water may 
be had at the depth of twenty feet in any part of it in a sandy stratum." 
The second factor in community life— the group of people — is taken 
up in a similar way for a preliminary study. In the course of our study 
wc shall have to deal with the great group of people which constitutes 
the American nation, the group that makes up the population of the 
Slate of Indiana, and that of the city of Indianapolis. We shall have to 
consider the diverse elements that compose these groups, the process of 
transforming them into homogeneous communities, the influence of the 
various foreign elements, and the process of making citizens of them. 
But we begin with our own local community in its beginnings and try 
to understand the gathering together of diverse elements here, and the 
characteristics of the group resulting. We read, in Pioneer Indianapolis, 
that the people came mostly in family groups, and that they came from 
widely separated parts of the Union, bringing with them varying char- 
acteristics. Thus ; "Christopher Ladd moved all tlie way from South 
Carolina on a sled." "Mrs Nancy Forsythe traveled from Kentucky 
on horseback, carfying a baby on her lap, who in turn carried the family 
cat." In 1821 Andrew Pierce walked to "the New Purchase from Pitts- 
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burgh." "In May, 1321, Col. Alexander W. Russell brought in a keel- 
boat with provisions from Frankfort, I^. He descended the Kentucky 
and Ohio Rivers without trouble. The Wabash and White Rivers he 
ascended by what is called cordelling. • • • It took him six weeks 
to ascend these two rivers," In this connection the children gain an idea 
of early transportation; but this is developed more at length in a later 
connection. 

It is then observed that the group of people who occupy the land 
together are engaged in a great variety of activities for the purpose of 
satisfying the different kinds of wants that all have in common. I 
wish I could take the time to make clear by illustration how this subject 
is brought before the children ; but it must suffice to say that the purpose, 
at this stage of the course, is to get vividly before the pupils the motives 
of community life. They learn that there is a certain set of activities for 
the preservation of life and health ; another set to satisfy the desire to 
own things (that men call wealth) ; another set to gratify the intellectual 
wants ; and still other sets of activities to fulfill the desires for beauty, 
for right living (religion), and for sociability. The pupil learns not 
only that all activities of the community are traceable to these motives, 
but that all the instittttions of community life, such as schools, banks, 
churches, railroads, streets, and government itself, have developed in 
order that these wants may be provided for. 

The story of the pioneer community shows most interestingly the 
presence of all these interests, and it shows how they were the stimuli 
for the development of the various phases of the early community life ; 
but it shows also how, under the hard conditions of pioneer life, isolated 
from civilization as it was, the several interests received only partial 
satisfaction. To watch the unfolding of the community from this stand- 
point is fascinating, and gives a conception of the nature of the, com- 
munity relations that can hardly be acquired in any other way. 

In the story of pioneer life interest naturally centers in the family. 
This is because the life of the pioneer community is largely a family life. 
Abundance of material is available, as will be seen farther on, to illustrate 
the important fact that the chief agency for providing for the wants of 
the individual in the beginnings of community life is the family. Health 
was looked after, industrial pursuits were carried on, education was 
provided, the esthetic, religious and social interests were satisfied, almost 
wholly by the family group. Even government itself was at first largely 
a matter of family life. And then it is easy to trace how, as the com- 
munity grows, other special arrangements are developed to provide for 
the interests of the people with greater efficiency than the family could 
do alone. But the ultimate lesson to be emphasized is that, even under 
the complex conditions of modern life, the family remains one of the 
most powerful forces for good or evil in the community life. The 
family has been called "the school of all the virtues" that go to make: 
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good citizenship. "No matter how good the doctors" nor how efficient 
the board of health, "(he health of the people in any community depends 
more on the family than on anything else. No matter how efficient the 
schools, a great responsibility rests on the family for the proper education 
of the children. No matter how many social organizations there may be 
in the community, the social life of the home is the most important of 
all and the most far-reaching in its results. No matter how excellent 
the government of a community may be, it can have little good result 
if proper government in the home is lacking." 

Let us now suppose that we have passed the preliminary consider- 
ation of the elements of community life, such as have been suggested in 
this inadequate way. We have observed the importance of the land as 
a factor in community life. We have made a preliminary examination of 
the group of people — its composition, its origin, its growth, etc. We 
have looked into the motives of community life, and have gained a pre- 
liminary conception of how community life has been developed for the 
purpose of satisfying human wants. We have given considerable at- 
tention to the family as a little community which has important civic 
functions ; and we have made clear the need for government, and its 
relation to the community life. 

And now the next idea that we wi.sh to make plain is, that in order 
to assure the successful development of the community there must be 
permanent and definite relations established between the people and the 
land. This idea has already been suggested when we were studying 
the site of the community; but now we wish to develop it more syste- 
matically, and to introduce particularly the governmental functions in 
this respect. The topic includes, among other things, what the formal 
text-books call the "territorial functions" of government. 

We may turn at once to local history as a means of approach to 
the subject. We may notice, first, the unsettled life of the Indians in 
our locality at the time of settlement. Their relations to the land they 
occupied were unsettled and indefinite, and so long as this was the case, 
the life of the Indian must of necessity be uncivilized. Every step that 
was taken by uncivilized man to establish more definite and permanent 
relations with the soil was a step in the direction of civilization. 

Then, the children may read of the purchase of the land from the 
Indians by the national government (Pioneer Indianapolis, p, 6) : "In 
1818 our national government bought of the Indians the entire White 
river valley. The treaty, called the Treaty of St, Mary's, was made in 
Ohio at the head waters of White river. By its terms the Delawar-s 
would in three years again be forced to surrender their lands and become 
pilgrims. It is said that when the treaty was signed several of the chiefs 
wept. The government paid the Indians for their lands in annual pay- 
ments, William Conner was the agent He was strictly honest with 
them," A little color is put into the account by a description of the 
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as near the center of the State as possible." General Tipton was a 
member of this commission, and we have his journal, a part of which 
is quoted in Pioneer Indianapolis, giving the details of the search for 
a suitable site. 

The capital site having been chosen, it must be surveyed and di- 
vided into lots for homes, for business purposes, and for public build- 
ings. This w?as done by the State government. "Mr. Alexander Ralston 
was appointed as one of the surveyors. He had assisted in laying off 
the city of Washington. Very much of the Washington plan entered into 
the plan for the capita! of Indiana. The four square miles that had 
been given by the government for the city was deemed altogether too 
large; the plan as made included but one square mile. The rest of the 
land was known as "out Icjts," and was fenced in for pasture. The 
early settlers called the square mile the "Corporation" and the four 
square miles the "Donation" (p. 26). In connection with this account 
the pupils examine maps of the original survey. One of the early settlers 
said : "I remember well the surveyors showing the diagram of the 
town to my father. . I remember how the talented old Scotchman dilated 
upon the future of the capital in the woods. He remarked that should 
ever half of the survey be improved, what a beautiful town it would 

I can not refrain from reading the following sfatement about Mr. 
Ralston from the pages of Pioneer Indianapolis, not only because it illus- 
trates how important the work of surveying the land was considered by 
the people of the community, but because it also illustrates how local color 
is added to the work we are doing, how we endeavor to make the children 
acquainted with the builders of our own community, and how we em- 
phasize the value of community service by means of local biographical 
sketches : "Most of the pioneers have felt that we have not yet paid 
our debt to Alexander Ralston, Mr. Ralston lived and died in this city ; 
he was buried in the old cemetery. Mr. Samuel Merrill, in 1827, edited 
The lournal. He urged the people at that time to remember that Mr. 
Ralston in the beginning had asked for the reservation of land for a 
spacious park." Another old settler writes ; "I was four years of age ; 
J often saw Mr. Ralston. I remember him as a venerable and refined 
looking man, with tine silky gray hair that flowed in profusion over his 
shoulders. * • * An incident told me by my mother attests bis 
benevolent disposition. In the winter of 1821-22 the cold was exceedingly 
severe. * * * AH the streams were frozen solid, so that the cows 
and other beasts could not obtain water. Each morning during this severe 
weather Mr. Ralston would be seen at his well drawing water for his 
neighbors' cattle. This being done he would go into his house and obtain 
a supply of corn and bread, which he would scatter to the birds that came 
by hundreds around his dwelling." 
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The land having been surveyed, preparation was made for the sale 
of lots. The sale was advertised in the Indiana Sentinel, published at 
Vineennes. 

"At last the ninth day of October came. It was a bleak, desolate 
day. The 'one-horse wagon of Mr. James Blake was backed up against 
the window of the cabin to be used as an office. Old Tommy Carter 
soon mounted the wagon as auctioneer. • * * James M. Ray was 
clerk of the sale. <■ * <■ The sale continued one week. There was 
not the least disturbance of any kind. Their money was almost entirely 
gold and silver, and was left in leather bags wherever they could 
procure shelter, and was considered as safe as it would be now in the 
vaults of our banks. * * ♦ Xhe highest price paid lor a lot was five 
hundred dollars, * * • This was an uptown lot * * • and was 
the choice lot because opposite the proposed site for the court-house. 
The average price paid for lots was one hundred thirteen dollars. The 
'out lots,' now the residence portion of the city, with many business 
centers, sold for ten, twenty and thirty dollars. • • • The constant 
arrival of people, the laying out .of the town, and the sale of lots, 
brought new life, and the people went to work with fresh courage to 
turn the wilderness into a place for comfortable living." 

Another set of relations between the people and the land is estab- 
lished for political purposes. Thus : "The settled parts of the State 
were organized into counties, as in other States, chiefly for judicial 
Durposes. Previous to 1821 the New Purchase was all a part of one 
enormous county, Delaware county, with the county seat at Connersville, 
sixty miles from Indianapolis, To this distant place the citizens of 
Indianapolis went if for any reason they had to appear before the court. 
In 18-21 the citizens of the settlement held a public meeting in Hawkins's 
Tavern to consider the matter of organizing a county. Two citizens 
were appointed to attend the legislature at Corydon and petition for the 
organization. On December 31 the act was passed, and the erection of 
a court-house provided for in the court-house square. ... At first 
Johnson, Hamilton, and a large part of Boone, Madison and Hancock 
counties, were attached to Marion county for judicial purposes. . . . 

"The county commissioners proceeded to divide the county into 
thirteen townships, four of which afterward went into other counties. 
Magistrates were elected for each of the townships, and constables were 
appointed. The commissioners also authorized the building of roads, etc. 

"Down to 1S3*2 the little community of Indianapolis had no sepa- 
rate organization for local government apart from the county and State 
governments, . . , But in September of 1832 a public meeting was 
held in the court-house to consider the incorporation of the town under 
an act of the legislature. The incorporation took place. Five trustees 
were elected, and five wards created, as follows" [boundaries given]. 
(Pioneer Indianapolis, pp. 64-66.) 
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But the government has done a great deal more to establish per- 
manent and definite relations between the people and the land besides 
making land laws, surveying the public lands, and organizing territorial 
divisions for political purposes. It has aided the people to get control 
of the natural resources ; it has drained swamps and preserved forests ; 
it has protected against floods by the building of levees ; it has built 
roads ; it has set aside land for parks, schools and public buildings ; il 
has granted franchises to corporations for the use of public property; 
it controls the use of private property for the public good ; it has exer- 
cised the right of eminent domain. These are tremendously important 
functions of government, and are sometimes exercised by the national, 
sometimes by the State, and sometimes by the various forms of local 
government. More or less important illustrations of all these points 
may be drawn from the local history of our own community. 

From this point in our course the method of procedure is to take 
up the several interests with which the pupils are now familiar, and to 
show how community life takes these interests into account, how the 
organization of the community is planned with reference to them, and 
how government is related to these interests of the individual and of the 
community as a whole. I can only give a partial idea of the develop- 
ment of this part of the course. 

1. Physical Interests. The aim under this topic is lo make a last- 
ing impression on the child regarding the importance of public health, 
the peculiar necessity for watchfulness against dangers to health under 
the conditions of modem lite, especially in cities; the dependence of the 
individual upon others for his physical welfare ; the responsibility of 
each individual for the public health ; and the mechanism of the com- 
munity, including government, thai has been developed for the protection 
of the public health. This is a rich field and one that easily interests 
the children. But the magnitude of the work done by the community 
with reference to health is made much more impressive by showing the 
origin and development both of the peculiar dangers of modern life and 
of the means of protection. The importance of the subject from the 
community standpoint may be introduced by the following: "In the sum- 
mer (of 1822) the work of surveying . . . was interrupted by the 
visitation of a strange sickness that brought great suffering and almost 
starvation to the settlers. There was an epidemic, and very few escaped. 
Often there were not enough that were well to care for those that were 
sick, and many were entirely without provisions. Those that had, shared 
with those that had not ; and they cared for one another with a devotion 
that bound them together as one family. [Note unorganized, unspecial- 
iied co-operation.] 

"The sickness was not confined lo Indianapolis, but extended to all 
parts of the forest region. In Indianapolis alone there were seventy- 
two deaths (one-eighth of the population). , . , Each year the sicfc- 
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ness returned during the month of July or August, but never again 
in such a fatal form. When the frosts of October came it would cease. 
It was called at first the autumnal sickness, and was dreaded as a pes- 
tilence. In two months of every suinmer little labor could be performed. 
From twenty to forty years, according to location, it continued and de- 
fied the skill of the physicians. The popular name for it in later years 
was "chills and fever" or "fever and ague." ... It is well that we 
should know the great sacrifice of the pioneers and the bitter cost to 
them of the healthful conditions that we enjoy here to-day. 

"The growth of the town was interrupted and its reputation suf- 
fered. Many people came, but as many other passed through to the 
prairie settlements. David Turpie says the cause of the sickness was 
the turning up of too much fresh and fever-laden soil. Mr. Holloway 
gives this explanation of the sickness : 'The dense forests sheltered the 
soil from the sun, and, compelling it to retain its moisture, the hroad 
and swampy bottoms, the marshes and the frequent freshets made this 
the very home of chills and fever.' It was not known in those days that 
malaria is carried from marshes and pools of water by mosquitoes. 
The soil was everywhere wet ; there was mtich decay of leaves in the 
forest, and too little opportunity for the sun to do its work of evapora- 
tion and germ-killing. The gradual clearing of the wet lands, and the 
use of drainage tiles in later years, proved the remedy, . and now a case 
of fever and ague is almost unknown." 

"The people, many of them, were too poor to pay the doctors. 
They (the doctors) would wear themselves out in pulling through the 
almost impassable roads . , , and all for the charge of fifty cents 
and the price of medicines." (Pioneer Indianapolis, pp. 30 ff.) 

"Our town, like all newly settled places, requires seasoning before 
a person can he strictly healthy." 

Later we read that in 1832 the town was incorporated, and in 183fl 
and 1838 new incorporation acts were passed. With the development of 
government we read of the establishment of underdrainage, and of 
other organized measures for the protection of health, accompanied by 
a cessation of the "autumnal fevers." 

I have referred to the history of the Indianapolis water supply 
that is now in preparation. This naturally includes a discussion of cer- 
tain phases of sanitary history, and will he of great use in connection 
with the study of public health. On the basis of this historical prepara- 
tion, the pupils take great interest in the observation and analysis of 
present health conditions and the means of health protection. In order 
to indicate the possible effectiveness of the work done, I may say that 
last winter the discussion of this topic of public health in the eighth 
grade class rooms led directly to a movement, participated in by the 
civic organizations of our city, and with the active co-operation of the 
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proper government officials and the street railway company, that re- 
sulted In a thorough cleaning up of the street-cars and the sidewalks. 

2. Economic Interests. Only this morning I read, in a review 
of Lincoln Steffen's book, "The Struggle for Self-Government" : "If 
it is true, as is so stoutly contended, that morals in cotmnerce and in- 
dustry are low, this condition is certain to affect polities, because of the 
intimate relations of government to business. Permanently higher stand- 
ards in public life must obviously be accompanied with higher standards 
in business life," It is a legitimate function of civics in the public 
schools, indeed a most important function, to cultivate in our pupils a 
proper conception of the civic aspects of business life. Again it is im- 
possible at this time to enter into the method of doing this; but it may 
be said that it is not to be accomplished by mere moral precept, but 
rather by making the community relations of business life a living thing 
in the minds of the pupils. The modern structure of the business world 
is complex, and its relations to government difficult to understand. But 
the fundamental principles of industrial organization, and its relations 
to the life of the community, together with the function and machinery 
of government for regulating it, may be clarified to a large extent by a 
judicious use of illustrations from local history. For example, the fol- 
lowing quotations from Pioneer Indianapolis: 

"The men were most of them poor, very few having money enough 
to enter a section of land at once ; yet they did not come so much to 
acquire weahh as to establish homes" (p. 8). 

"In Noveinber, 1821, William McLaughlin and family encamped 
on a quarter section three miles southeast of Indianapolis. When they 
arrived they had just four dollars in cash left to support a large family. 
. . , . Mrs. McLaughlin sent her most valuable coverlet to help pay 
for the corn." "Like the settlers of Plymouth these western Pilgrims 
■were sustained during their first months of hardship by the, Indian corn. 
One pioneer goes so far as to say that he does not see how Indiana 
could have been settled at the time it was but for the corn." "The 
pioneers represented the trades and professions, yet all were farmers 
here in the beginning and the first crop was corn" (p, 10). 

"Give the pioneer fanner an axe and an auger, or in lieu of the 
last a burning iron, and he could make almost any machine he was 
wont to work with. With his sharp axe he could not only cut the 
logs for his cabin and notch them down, but he could make a close- 
fitting door and supply it with wooden hinges and a neat latch. From 
the roots of an oak or ash he could fashion his hames and sled-runners, 
make an axle-tree for his wagon, make a rake, a flax-brake, a barrow, 
a scythe -snath, a grain cradle, a pitchfork, a loom, a reel, a washboard, 
a stool, a chair, a table, a bedstead, a dresser and a cradle in which 
to rock the baby. If he was more than ordinarily clever he repaired 
his own cooperage, and adding a drawing knife to his kit of tools, he 
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even went so far as to make his own casks, tubs and buckets. He 
made and mended his own shoes" (p. 11). 

"There heing no mills to grind the corn into meal, the settlers 
substituted what was known as lye hominy, and a kind of meal made 
by pounding the corn in what were called mortars. . . . Mr. Bush, 
who was a Vermonter, and who had brought with him quite a variety 
of tools, procured from White river some stones. *out of which he made 
two small milUlones. and then prepared the necessary woodwork for 
putting the same in running condition, and fastened the mill up to a 
hackberrj- tree on the west bank of the river, the motive power being 
a long beam operated by horse-power, a raw-hide rope being used for 
belling. . . . No toll was charged at this mill. .All that was required 
was that each person should furnish hts own horse. This was the first 
mill buih in 'The New Purchase'" (p. 17-18), 

"They bought as little as possible from Whitewater, for the dis- 
tance made prices high. A single yard of coarse cotton cloth cost 
forty cents, and a bushel of salt, two and one-half dollars. Money was 
very scarce, and what they had. except the big copper cents, was Spanish 
or Mexican monej-. One settler who lived some distance out from the 
village said he worked all day cutting down trees, and all night hunt- 
ing raccoons, for raccoon skins alone brought money. Most of the 
business was carried on by trade or barter" (p, 32). 

"Coopers and tanners, cabinet-makers and blacksmiths belonged 
to every town. Industries were widely distributed. Cotton and woolen 
mills taxed the power of every running stream, and the jolly miller 
was omnipresent to accommodate any one who had grist to grind. . . . 
The village merchant furnished (he dry goods and groceries. The 
countryman found ready market for his stuff. The village shoemaker 
was Sir Oracle to those who visited for cobbling or to be measured 
for a new pair of shoes, Tn those days food was home grown. Beef 
and bacon were home cured and clothing home spun. The honest blue- 
jeans which most of us wore came from the skilful indigo dye of good 
Mrs, Crow, who also spun the wool from the rolls carded by John 
Manly, which was afterward sent to be transformed into cloth by Billy 
Smith, the weaver" (p. 13). 

"The Gazette, in February, 1823, said that improvement had been 
going on. Forty residences and several workshops had been built, a 
gristmill and two sawmills were in operation, and more were in pro- 
gress. There were thirteen carpenters, four cabinet-makers, eight black- 
smiths, four shoemakers, two tailors, one hatter, two taimers, one sad- 
iller. one cooper, four bricklayers, two merchants, three grocers, four 
doctors, three lawyers, one preacher, one teacher and seven tavern 
keepers'' (p, 41). 

These quotations, selected from many, give an idea of the begin- 
nings of economic life, the division of labor, co-operation, etc. The 
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subject of transportation and conimunicalion is closely related to the 
economic life of the coinmunity. The following quotations suggest its 
importance : 

"In nothing else," says Judge Banta, "is there a more marked 
change than in the condition of the roads. The old jest of the stage- 
coach passenger walking and carrying a fence-rail to pry the vehicle 
out of the mud-holes, had its foundation in fact" (p. 9). "In the village 
gradual improvement was taking place. The old forest trails were be- 
ing changed into roads, very muddy, to be sure, and full of stumps, 
but they made a beginning" (p. 36). "The streets, little used, were filled 
with brush. . . . The first roads to the outskirts were county roads. 
. . . The legislature appropriated one hundred thousand dollars for 
roads in 1822" (p. 41). We also read of the attempt to prove the 
White river navigable, and of the act of legislature declaring nearly 
every stream in Indiana navigable ; and finally, "The modem period of 
our community's growth may be said to have begun in 1847. In that 
year the first railway reached the community, connecting it with the 
outside world, and introducing it to the spirit of modern life. In that 
year, also, Indianapolis entered the city stage of government" (p. 66). 

In this same connection the following extract has an interest: 
"One very constant source of trouble in the settlement was the lade 
of postal facilities. Connersville for two years had to be depended 
on' for communication with the outside world; it was the nearest post- 
office, and sixty miles away. During the season of muddy roads, which 
was nine months in the year, it took three or four days to get through. 
, . . At first (letters) reached the settlers here in a very roundabout 
way, being brought by any one who lived on the road, and passed 
along from cabin to cabin, but a meeting of citizens, held in Ifewfcins's 
Tavern, resulted in their employing a private carrier. . . . He came 
galloping into the village usually at nightfall, the. sound of his horn 
beginning to echo through the woods as soon as he reached Pogue's 
run, and all the people would rush out to meet him and hear the news. 
... In 1822 President Monroe gave the town a post-master. . . 
The mails were carried on horseback until the days of the stage-coach' 
(p. 39). 

■ The functions of our governments in protecting property, in regu- 
lating commerce and industry, in the building of roads, in establishing 
and regulating means of communication, are developed in the light of 
such facts as the preceding. 

3. The intellectual interests of the early community and their 
satisfaction can be illustrated by many extracts. The following will 

"In that most interesting book on pioneer days, 'Sketches of My 
Own Times,' Mr. Turpie gives a pretty picture of his lesson days. Mr. 
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Turpie did not live in Indianapolis, but pioneer life was about the 
same all over The New Purchase: 

" 'There was but one schoolhouse in the settlement ; it was used 
only in winter; it was four or five miles from our place. The weather 
was cold and the way too long. Children were taught the rudimentj 
of learning at home. Thursday and Saturday were lesson days in the 
afternoon. My mother sat at the end of the table ; we at the sides. 
We learned to read, to write, and to cipher as far as long division. 
The pens were made of goose or turkey quills, the ink from walnut 
hulls; it was dark brown, had a good flow, and our work was quite 
legible. 

" 'Those of us who were old enough, read in turn from some book 
in my father's collection. He had about thirty books — a large library 
for the time and place. Among these were Pilgrim's Progress, A His- 
tory of the United States, Weems's Life of Washington, The Life of 
Marion, Hume's English History. Cowper's Poems, and Robinson Cru- 
soe. The exercise lasted about three hours. My mother was an excel- 
lent teacher ; we all made fair progress, anxious to please her. On 
Sunday we read from the Bible in the same manner, either the Old or 
New Testament. She accompanied the reading with explanations, plain 
and simple, and afterwards asked questions to test our memory. Some- 
times the children from a neighbor's house would join us in these Scrip- 
ture readings and we would return their visit' 

"About where Kentucky avenue enters Illinois street, and near a 
pond, a log schoolhouse was built during the first year. It was used 
for church services on Sunday, and also as an assembly room. Mr. Reed 
taught the first quarter. The next year arrangements were made for a 
permanent school, Mr. Calvin Fletcher was chosen as one of the first 
trustees. This description of a similar schoolhouse will give an idea 
of the schoolroom of pioneer days in The New Purchase. 'It was of 
round logs, about twenty feet square, with a fireplace in one end eight 
feet wide. The outside was a bank of dirt surrounded by logs. On 
an appointed day the neighbors all assembled to transform it into a 
schoolhouse. One log was cut out of the side for light, little sticks 
were fastened across at intervals, and then greased paper fastened on 
instead of glass. A door was cut in one end, then the splinters were 
shaved from a puncheon, large wooden pins were fastened in the wall, 
and the puncheon laid on ihem and fastened down for a writing desk. 
The seats were made of saplings about eight inches in diameter, split, 
and wooden legs fastened in. On the morning that school opened the 
parents came with their children from all directions, cutting paths and 
blading trees as guides for the children, some of them having as far as 
three miles to come to school,' 

"There were no blackboards, nor was there light enough to see 
the writing had ,there been any. It was very fortunate for the health 
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of the children that the school term lasted only about twelve weeks. 
Sometimes they had good teachers, sometimes poor ones, and occasion- 
ally they could get none at all. 

"They learned a little in the schoolroom, but these pioneer children 
received most of their education in the great out-of-door school, at 
work with their parents, or playing with their companions in forest and 
by stream. They grew strong and straight and tal) like the Indians ; 
and, like them, their eyes were quick to see, their ears eager to listen, 
and their hands ready to do. There was plenty of arithmetic, manual 
training, and physical culture for the boys in the work they did with 
their fathers, building and plastering cabins, making furniture, rolling 
and hauling logs, chopping wood, deadening and cutting down trees, 
splitting rails, making fences and roads, plowing the fields, weighing 
and curing the meats, tanning the leather, measuring the corn, planning a 
wagon, carving horn, and whittling toys, 

"The girts learned as much with their mothers in helping to do 
the spinning, weaving, sewing, knitting and cooking; in dipping the 
candles, braiding the mats and hats, picking the geese, sunning the 
feathers and furs, caring for the garden, hunting the eggs, feeding the 
chickens, calves, and young lambs, making the butter and cheese, cutting 
and sewin.g the rags for the carpet, gathering the herbs, and picking 
the berries. You see the parents were the teachers and the children 
were educated through work. In washing and shearing the sheep, driving 
and milking the cows, planting and harvesting the crops, in climbing 
the trees for nuts and fruits, in feeding the stock, trapping the game, 
catching the fish, gathering the honey, making the sugar and picking 
the apples, in studying the sky for the weather, in searching the river 
banks for relics and shells, and in driving the cows through the wooded 
paths, they gained so much knowledge about soils and stones, plants 
and trees, birds and animals, and moon and stars, that they have been 
teaching us ever since through books they wrote." {Pioneer Indianap- 
olis, pp. 44-48.) 

In the light of these facts our present educational system derives 
new sienificance, and we have a new point of view from which to 
approach the subject of the civic value of education, and the work of 
local. State nnd national government for the education of the people. 

4. Esthetic Interests. We are still too busy in America, apparently, 
to give much systematic attention to civic beauty. And yet this is one 
phase of community life that is extremely important and, fortunately, is 
receivinff more and more attention in our cities as time goes on. It is 
one of the interests that need cultivation. It is not surprising to find 
that in the hard conditions of pioneer life little positive attention seems 
to be given 'to the subject, and government is seldom recorded as having 
done anytliing for the esthetic interests of the people until comparatively 
recently. Nevertheless, we find the esthetic interests present even in 
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the early days. Thus, we read that "every cabin had a garden which 
sun and soil gave over to luxuriance. The rivermen had brought from 
the south the seeds of a strange plant — the love-apple, or tomato, and 
it was grown in these gardens as a curiosity, and used for decoration; 

5 and 6. Religious and Social Interests. I shall not take time to 
dwell upon these, nor to read extracts from Pioneer Indianapolis to 
show how prominent these interests were in the early days. Illustra- 
tions could be found in great abundance. 

Having now carried the pupil through a course of training in the 
fundamental principles of community life in its varied phases, and hav- 
ing led him to see how the citizen is brought in contact with government 
in every phase of this life, and how government^ — local. State and 
national — operates to the end o£ securing fullness of life on the part 
of every citizen, our course in civics concludes with a discussion of 
how the people govern themselves, of successes and failures of our 
system of self-government, and; of a more ot less detailed, though ele- 
mentary, analysis of the governmental machinery — local, State and 
nafional. 

In Ihis connection, again, local as well as general history assists 
us greatly to an understanding of the nature and organization of gov- 
ernment, and of the reasons underlying our American system of divi- 
sion of powers. We are now planning the preparation of some special 
brochures to assist us on this side of our work. For example, we hope 
to have in a short time, a complete but simple history of the develop- 
ment of the Indianapolis city government. 

In concluding my paper, allow me to say that I greatly fear that 
I may have left some false impressions with you. My own personal 
interest is primarily in the problem of civics in the public schools, rather 
than in local history as an end in itself. I wish, therefore, that I might 
have left with you a more coherent and complete notion of the plan of 
civics work that I am especially interested in. On the contrary, I have 
not only failed to do this, but 1 have run the risk of giving you a 
positively erroneous impression of what we are doing in this line. As I 
read over this paper I feel that the impression is likely to be left that 
the civics is a mere incident woven into a substantial course in local 
history. This is not the case. The local history is used freely, but 
only as illustrative material to interest the child, and to make plain 
principles of civic life. Our classes give most of their time to the 
observation and analysis of present conditions. 

Please bear in mind that my purpose has not been to discuss the 
subject of civics, and that I have gone into the subject at all only be- 
cause it has been necessary in order to make clear my claim that in 
connection with civics we may find a most appropriate and effective use 
for local history as a means to an end ; and that, because of its utility- 
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, local history thus finds its otvh. opportunity for a 
ind organised treatment than it can well receive in 
any other connection in the course of study. 

In discussing Prof, Dunn's paper Mr. W. C. Culkins, for- 
mer city auditor of Cincinnati, spoke of the necessity of arous- 
ing the interest of voters in the social and political conditions of 
their environment. While a study of the forms of national and 
state administration was necessary, there should be more atten- 
■ tion paid to actual conditions in cities. Many voters are lack- 
ing in civic and municipal patriotism with the result that the po- 
litical machine easily dominates the situation. There must be 
some means to educate the careless class, so that reform move- 
ments may not die because they lack substantial backing or men 
of ability retire in disgust from the insubstantial results of their 
labors. 

The reform workers, he continued, have trouble in coming 
in touch with the heads of families — there is a missing link 
in the chain which is to better municipal government. The study 
of civics as advocated by Prof. Dunn, is certainly an aid along 
this line. In siich a study the child learns of the men who built up 
the commnnity — where they lived, worked, etc., and is taught 
to fight for the city as well as the nation. These children act 
as little messengers to take into the homes messages that have 
hitherto been shut out. For this reason this revolution in the 
method of teaching civics and civic history forms a most im- 
portant feature of the wider problem of reform. 

In his remarks upon Prof. Dunn's paper Prof. Henry R. 
Spencer, of the Ohio State University, uttered a word of cau- 
tion against confusing a form of municipal sociology adapted to 
school children with the real study and interpretation of his- 
tory. He believed the course of study as outlined by Prof, 
Dunn to be very important — that it was the task of the in- 
structor to "teach the boy the ropes," but in the mass of local de- 
tail the true meaning and power of citizenship might be obscured. 
He believed that there was danger of over-emphasizing the city, 
or the local habitat, at the expense of the nation. 

In partial answer to this criticism Prof. Dunn pointed out 
that national history was taught in the 7th and 8th grades and 
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that this should so continue, but that mere genuine interest 
should be given to that portion of the course devoted to muni- 
cipal history. The boy of fourteen can better be taught "mu- 
nicipally" rather than "nationally." 

Following the discussion came the reading by title of the 
following paper by Miss May Lowe, of Circleville, Ohio, which 
upon motion was referred to the committee on publication. 

LOCAL HISTORY IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Miss May Lowe, 
Circleville, Ohio. 

Is he an educated man who, though versed in mathematics, in lan- 
guages, in all the lore of the ancient civilizations, does not know that 
(il may be) where now stands his home once was waged as deadly 
and as cruel a war as ever startled Europe ; that here dwelt a strange 
people of mysterious lineage, who wrought with their hands as remark- 
able structures as the Pyramids — who wrought with their mitids as 
abstruse problems as did Euclid? 

Can the resident of Pickaway County be termed educated, who, 
though trained in the history of foreign countries does not know of 
the remarkable fortifications (prehistoric remains) upon the site of which 
the county seat now stands — who does not know of the noble chiefs 
Logan and Cornstalk, and of the latter's sister (one as mighty as the 
chief in council and in war) the Grenadier Squaw? 

What of those citizens of Marietta who are ignorant of the doings 
of the hardy pioneers who here laid the foundation of the first town 
in Ohio, and at the same lime blazed the trajl for others whose coming 
opened up all that vast region west of the AUcghanies? What of those 
citizens of Marietta who do not know that within twelve miles of them 
was that unique and beautiful house which was the scene of one of the 
most romantic episodes in any history; in which was hatched the stu- 
pendous scheme for the establishment of that great Western Empire 
which Aaron Burr should rule. 

What may be said of those citizens of New Lexington, who do 
not know that less than a half century ago, there worked and played 
about the beautiful hills with which they are so familiar, a young boy, 
who, by his learning, his intrepid spirit, his sympathy with the oppressed, 
was destined to "change the face of Eastern Europe" ; who inspired the 
Russo-Turkish war; who died in far-away Constantinople, and who, to- 
day, lies in the little St. Rose cemetery, his grave marked by a huge 
unhewn boulder, his name forever enshrined in the hearts of those who 
know — MacGahan, Liberator of Bulgaria? 
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Endless, indeed, is the list of historical events bearing upon the 
various localities of this great country ; and endless will be the profit 
and pleasure assured to the boy and girl to whose attention are brought 
these events. For, once brought to their notice in the right way, they 
will prove a source of infinite delight to the children, who will not be 
slow in connecting the links until, at length, there is strung together in 
their minds a chain of knowledge of historical events dealing with their 
neighborhoods. And it will become, to them, an endless chain, tor thsy 
will follow it along, will add links dealii^ with their county, their 
state, their Nation, and eventually, other nations. 

It rests with parent? and teachers to stimulate this interest. 
That a knowledge of local historical happenings is considered of 
importance, by thinkers and writers, is a matter of record. Note what 
Whittier says: 

"Our mother, while she turned her wheel 

Or run the new-knit stocking-heel, 

Told how the Indian hordes came down 

At midnight on Cocheco town, 

And how her own great-uncle bore 

His cruel scalp-mark to fourscore. 

Recalling, in her fitting phrase. 

So rich and picturesque and free, 
(The common unrhyraed poetry 

Of simple life and country ways,) 

The story of her early days." 
And coming nearer home we have the words of the venerable Dr. 
William Henry Venable, with whom many of you are personally 
acquainted, and who is honored throughout the land. In a letter written 
some ten days ago, he says, "The topic is exceedingly important," and 
he expresses himself as being in perfect sympathy with the objects of 
the Ohio Valley Historical Association and mentions a number of his 
friends among the members. It is needless to say to you, who know 
him so well, that much of his work in prose and many of his poems 
testify to his interest in the subject of local history. Beside thkt noble 
poem, "The Founders," written for your Central Ohio Valley History 
Conference, a year ago, we find in his latest volume many poems (among 
them, "John FHson," "A Ballad of Old Kentucky," and "Wending 
Westward,") which breathe forth a spirit of interest in events which 
shaped the history of a region with which we are all familiar. 

Dr. John B. Peaslee, for many years the Superintendent of the 
Public Schools of Cincinnati, and author of that instructive and enter- 
taining book "Thoughts and Experiences In and Out of School," has 
done a great deal to call attention to the value of this subject, as well 
as to encourage its study. I trust I am not going too far when I say 
that there seems to have been, on the part of those in authority, either 
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some prejudice against or some lack of knowfedge of the importance 
. of this subject as a part of the work of the public schools. To over- 
come, in any measure, these difficulties has, no doubt, been an arduous 
task ; and we perhaps owe it to ihe efforts of such men as Dr: Peaslee 
that they have, even in a small degree, been overcome. That the time 
may come, and soon, when certain time will be set apart in the school 
courses for local history, as it is for arithmetic and spelling, will be, 
in large measure, the result of the work of these pioneers and of the 
Ohio Valley Historical Association. 

During Dr. Peaslee's super intendency of the schools, in Cincinnati 
there was not, and there is not now (to quote from a letter) any 
systematic course in local hislory. He. however, supplemented the in- 
cidental work done in this direction by the introduction of "Pioneer 
Day" celebrations. The character and scope of these celebrations may 
be gained from the following: 



1. The day we celebrate. 8. First settlement of Columbus 

2. General George Rogers Clark. and Cincinnati. 

3. The Ordinance of Eighty- . 9. Fort Washington. 
Seven. 10. H'abits of the pioneers. 

4. The Ohio Company. 11. Gen. Harrison. 

5. Gen. St. Clair, first governor 12. The Cincinnati mound, 
of Ohio. 13. German pioneers. 

6. Gen. Wayne. 14. The Indians. 

7. John Cleves Symmes. 



1. Extracts from Ordinance of Eighty-Seven. 

2. The West — extract from speech of Dr. Daniel Drake. 

3. Description of the buckeye tree, by Dr. Drake. 

4. Courage of Miss Zane. 

5. "How Farmers Lived," by Judge Burnet. 

6. Extracts from letters of Washington Irving, James K. Paulding, 
Jared Sparks and JSmes Madison, all referring to our State or Qty. 
These letters were written in ISSS,' on the occasion of the "birthday" 
celebration of Ohio by the citizens of Cincinnati. 

DECLAMATIONS : 

1. "The Pioneers," "Tecumseh," and "Old Mound." by Charles A. 
Jones. (This mound stood near where the Hughes High School build- 
ing now stands.) 

3. "The Mothers of the West," and "Song of the Pioneers," by W, 
A, Gallagher, 
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3. "Ohio's Pilgrim Band," or "Pioneer Hymn," composed for the 
occasion by Lewis J. Cist, and smig to the tune of "America." 

The schools were not confined to the above topics and selections; 
nevertheless, the list feirly represents the character and scope of the 
celebrations. As preparatory work, the Superintendent of Schools gave 
a talk of nearly an hour each to all the pupils above the third reader. 

Mr. C. B. Galbreath, State Librarian of Ohio, while Superintendent 
of Schools in Paulding County, introduced some valuable work along 
■ this line among the pupils under his charge. Among other things was a 
collection of maps of local interest which he was asked to have pre- 
pared as a part of the educational exhibit at the Columbian Exposition. 

Prof. Stanley Lawrence, Superintendent of the village schools at 
Ashville, Pickaway County, Ohio, (with which is connected a joint town- 
ship High School) says that his school is typical of most of the village 
and township schools with which he is familiar, and that, in his school, 
little systematic effort is made to teach local history. The pupils read 
Howell's Stories of Ohio, in the 6th grade, and Ohio History Sketches, 
in the 8th grade; once in a while, in connection with composition work 
or as graduating essays, papers on local history are prepared by the 
pupils; papers on such subjects ^re given, now and then, on special 
programs in observance of patriotic days. 

In tht schools of Circleville, in the same county, a similar con- 
dition exists in regard to this subject. Those teachers who have a 
predilection for it give such instruction as their limited time permits. 
But no time is assigned for its study, and those teachers to whom pay- 
day is the most important period in history allow a rich field to lie 
uncultivated at their very doors. But all honor to those who do, in any 
degree, cultivate it, for in (his additional task they are neither stimulated 
nor aided. Their reward comes, as it must come to so many toilers, in 
the consciousness that, whatever the lack of encouragement, they could 
not have been true to their high natures' had they done less than their 
best. 

A notable example of the work inspired by these teachers is that 
done by the pupils of the High School of Circleville, in 1906 and 1907, 
under the direct supervision of Principal T. O. Williams, now Principal 
of the High School at Newark, Ohio, A magazine was conducted, dur- 
ing these years, which retiected considerable credit upon the school. It 
took its name, as well as its cover design, from the old fortifications 
and the plan of the early town. Though the contents of tlie present 
number are taken, in some cases, almost bodily, from a recent History 
of Pickaway County, the selection shows discrimination, and the whole 
number exhibits, better than words can do, the lively interest taken, for 
a short period, at least, in the remarkable local history of the vicinity. 

An application for information, directed to the Slate Superintend- 
ents of Ohio, Kentucky, and Indiana, brought courteous replies, but, as 
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far as the two former are concerned, nothing very encouraging as to 
work undertaken or progress made in the study of local history in the 
schools. The required books of supplementary reading, in the Ohio 
Pupils' Reading Course, which course is not compulsory, include vari- 
ous volumes of stories of Ohio history ; and the common schools of 
Kentucky are required to study the history of their State, the text book 
adopted being Kinkead's History of Kentucky. But it is evident that 
in these two states, as well as in most of the Union, the study of local 
history rests almost entirely with individual teachers ^ that no special 
time is allowed and no ■space assigned for this subject in the regular 
courses of study. 

A History of Education in the State of Ohio, prepared by mem- 
bers of the Ohio Teachers' Association, formed a part of the representa- 
tion of the educational interests of the State, at the Philadelphia Cen- 
tennial Exhibition, in 187C. It, in conjunction with Historical Sketches 
of Public Schools of the State of Ohio (same date) purports to be a 
complete record of the history, work, and progress of the schools of 
the State, up to that time. And as there is no mention of local history, 
in the synopsis of a course of study given (in the first-named volume) 
as representative of the courses taught in the graded schools of the State, 
it is, perhaps, safe to assert that local history was not taught in the 
Ohio schools, before that date. In the Historical Sketches the course 
of studies is given for each town and city and local history is not named. 

Of general reports, I have had access to nothing later than the 
report of Ihe Commissioner of Education, for 1906, and in it no refer- 
ence, as far as I could detect, was made to the subject of local history 

In the Report of the Committee of Ten (a committee on secondary 
, school studies, appointed at the meeting of the National Educational 
Association. July 9. 1SP2, with reports of the Conferences arranged by 
this Committee) history is one of four subjects mentioned as being im- 
perfectly dealt with in primary and secondary schools. This, it is to 
be presumed, includes local history, as one phase of the general subject. 
This report was submitted by one of the nine Conferences of ten mem- 
bers each, decided upon by the Committee of Ten. this special Confer- 
ence of History. Civil Government, and Political Economy convening r-.t 
the University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., on December 28, 1892, These 
experts "wished that these subjects might be made equal to Latin, Greek, 
and Mathematics in weight and influence in Ihe schools, but they knew 
that educational tradition was adverse to this desire." The Report says, 
that "taking a comparison of statements of 150 college students, American 
history is studied in only about one-third as many instances in High 
Schools as ancient history.'' It adds : "The dry and lifeless system of 
instruction by text books should give way to a more rational kind of 
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The only direct niention of the subject made in this Report, is as 
one of a list of topics suggested for a year's intensive study for High 
Schools, No, 14 being "Some considerable phase of local history." The 
only mention, notwithstanding the fact that the Conference urged that 
an eight-years' course of study of history be adopted by the schools, 
four in grammar grades and four in High School. The first two years, 
they suggested, be taken up with elementary biography and mythology, 
the third year with American history, "because that is the subject in 
which local interest is most readily aroused, and with which it is easiest 
to connect some study of civil government." They urge, however, that 
a year of classical history be taught in the grammar grades. Great 
stress is laid upon this point, the one year of American history being 
deemed quite sufficient, though the same -Conference recommends the 
study of local and stale government. In fact, one deduction made by 
this Conference would seem, to some extent, at least, to cast a damper 
upon the study of local history in the public schools. They say: "Nor 
has it seemed desirable to recommend a method not uncommon in Ger- 
many, by which the student begins with the history of his own city and 
widens out to bis nation, lo Europe, and perhaps eventually, to the rest 
of the world. If this process is at any point interrupted the child is 
left with the feeling that the world stops where his study has ceased." 
If this be true, (and fsr be it from me to insinuate thai these ten experts 
in historical research are wrong.) would it not be better for Johnny 
and Jenny to think that Athens or China has no history than to think 
thai Podgeville (where they live) has had no part in man's heritage of 
noble endeavor and stirring deeds? 

The Report of the Committee of Twelve on Rural Schools, ap- 
pointed at the meeting of the National Educational Association. July 9, 
1895. makes very interesting reading, a number of good things, especially 
being suggested for the enrichment of the work of the rural schools, I>y 
means of subjects drawn from rural life and surroundings. This could, 
of course, be made particularly effective in the study of geography, 
geology, botany and zoology, and might be made none the less interest- 
ing if attention were directed to local historical events- and the preserva- 
tion of historical sites and landmarks. This latter is slightly touched 
upon in an appendix to the Report, in these ivords, taken from an excel- 
lenl paper by Francis W. Parker, of the Chicago Normal School : "Most 
towns in the Eastern states and some in the West have interesting local 
histories. There are generally stories of the Indians, of settlements, of 
-.-olonization, of noted men and women, of the part taken by the citizens 
in the Civil War. A strong love of history can be induced and fostered 
by beginning this study close to the home." Though these words are 
so encouraging to our objects it is to he regretted that, as far as the 
Report goes, no definite action nor recommendation was taken along 
these lines. 
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But the seeming lack of interest in the teaching of local history 
manifested by the majority of those mapping out courses of school studies 
is pleasantly counteracted by the spirit which inspired the course of his- 
tory as published in the State Manual and Course of Study for the 
Schools of Indiana, 1908-09. This is the most encouraging thing 
I have found in the whole range of reports and courses of study to 
which I h^ve had access, and it may, no doubt, be said that Indiana is 
the pioneer in the encouragement of the study of American history and 
of local history. For, while other educational leaders seem to wish to 
ignore the history of our own country, passing over the subject, in their 
reports and study courses, as of little or no importance. Indiana comes 
to the front and through its State Course of Study asserts that Ameri- 
can history and Indiana history are important — that, of all history, they 
are of supreme importance to Ihe pupils of that State. For, out of an 
eighl-years' history course, five years are devoted to American history, 
the first year being taken up entirely with local history. A note says: 
"The pupils should be led to form pictures of life in our own State and 
community by the study of those brave, faithful men and women who 
have brought the crude territory to Statehood, and the unbroken forests 
to the present fruitful fields." 

The course mapped out is so significant of the great results which 
may be expected from its study, and so suggestive of the good which, 
without doubt, would result from its adaptation by other states, that I 
copy it in its entirety. 
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4. Occupations. 

5. Amusements. (Games, etc.). 

6. Education. (What was taught and how?) 

7. Religion. (What was worshiped and how?) 

Second Part. — Pioneer Life. 

References: Stories of Pioneer Life, Bass; Great Americans for 
Little Americans, Eggleston. 
/. Local Study. 

1. What became of ihe Indians in the locality? Study relics, old 
buildings and other matter pertaining to the early white settlers. 

2, Study the local geography and find the conditions of advantage 
to the early white settlers. 

//. Pioneer Life as Drawn from I, I and 2, and from the Reading Refer- 

1. Food and clothing, 

2. Houses and furniture. 

3. Modes of travel and communication. 

4. Occupations. 

5. Amusements. (Games, etc.) 

6. Education. 

7. Churches. 

Third Part. — Great Americans. 

References: Stories of Pioneer Life, Bass ; Great Americans for 
Little Americans, Eggleston. 

1. Extend the study of the primitive life and the pioneers, from 

the locality to other parts of the State and country, and bring 

out the friendly relations and the struggles between the Indians 

and white people. 
' n. Study Individual Pioneers. 

The first Governor of Boston. 

Marquette. 

William Penn and the Indians. 

John Stark and the Indians. 

Daniel Boone. 

George Rogers Clark, 

Story of Frances Slocum. 

Down the Ohio. 

That one is able fo find, in the great desert of indifference and 
antagonism to the teaching of local history, such a pleasant oasis of in- 
terest and zeal, is indeed, refreshing; and that this interest may broaden 
and extend is to be most devoutly wished. One writer says : "History 
furnishes the best training in patriotism and it enlarges the sympathies 
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." This is more than ever true of local history, for is there 
not a special meaning, to the child's mind, in the fact, that upon the very . 
spot where his schoolhouse stands were once performed deeds of valor 
or daring? Does not this come home to him more forcibly than if the 
same deeds had been wrought in far-away Asia or Africa? And doe3 
he not, each time he hears these stories repeated, cherish them and dream 
upon them, as did Elaine with the shield of Lancelot? Do they not be- 
come, to him, an incentive to high endeavor and noble deeds? 

At the business session which followed the Corresponding 
Secretary and Treasurer informally presented the report of the 
Executive Committee which will be found in Appendix. ' This 
report, which included the proposed constitution was unani- 
mously adopted and a vote of thanks extended to the committee 
for its work. The Nominating Committee, of which Professor 
A. E. Morse was chairman, presented the list of officers for the 
coming year. Upon motion the report was adopted and the fol- 
lowing named declared duly elected : 

President; 

Charles Theodore Greve, Cincinnati, O., Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio. 
Vice -Presiden ts : 

Arthur William Dunn, Indianapolis, Ind. Indiana Historical Society, 

W. J. Holland, Pittsburgh, Pa., Director Carnegie Institute. 

Virgil A. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va, Slate Archivist and Historian. 

Woodford W. Longmoor, Frankfort, Ky. Kentucky State Historical 
Society. 
Corresponding Secretary and Treasurer: 

Isaac Joslin Cox, Cincinnati, O. University of Cincinnati. 
Recording Secretary and Curator: 

Archer Butler Hulbert, Marietta, O., Marietta College. 
Additional Members of Executive Committee: 

E. O. Randall, Columbus, 0. (Ex-Otficio). Secretary of Ohio 
Archfeological and Historical Society. 

Frank Parker Goodwin, Cincinnati, O. Cincinnati History Teachers' 
Association. 

Harry Brent Mackoy, Covington, Ky. Hereditary Patriotic Societies. 

Henry Wilham Elson, Athens, O. Ohio University. ' 

Harlow Lindley, Richmond, Ind. Earlham College. 

Upon motion the question of a meeting place for the year 
1909 was referred to the Executive Committee. To this com- 
mittee was also referred the question of the time when the meet- 
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ing should be held. Invitations to meet at Frankfort, Kentucky, 
and at Point Pleasant, West Virginia, were then extended to 
the organization through the Executive Committee, for which 
invitations the members expressed a vote of thanks. 

It was then moved and carried that the president appoint a 
committee of five to undertake the task of locating and pre- 
serving historical manuscript collections in the Ohio Valley, and 
also a committee of three to promote the study of local history 
in the schools of this section. President Randall later an- 
nounced the following appointments ; 
Commillee on Historical Manuscripts: 

Harry Brent Mackoy, Covington, Ky. 

Isaac Joslin Cox, Cincinnati, O. 

Virgil A. Lewis, Charleston, W. Va. 

Henry W. Temple, Washington, Pa. 

Harlow Lindley, Richmond. Ind. 
Commillee on Local History in the Public Schools: 

Arthur WiUiam Dunn, Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Frank Parker Goodwin, Woodward High School. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

W. H. Bartholomew, Girls' High School, Louisville, Ky. 

L'pon suggestion from the Executive Committee Article 4, 
of the proposed constitution was amended to permit the selection 
of four instead of two vice presidents, thus increasing the 
Executive Committee to eleven members ; and Article 6 was 
amended to make the regular annual dues of each organization 
five instead of ten dollars. For the constitution as thus amended 
and adopted the reader is referred to Appendix A. 



FIFTH SESSION. 



At the Saturday afternoon session, under the direction of 
Professor A. E. Morse, of Marietta College, the following pa- 
pers were read and at the conclusion the members of the Asso- 
ciation extended a most hearty vote of thanks to the President 
and officers of instruction of Marietta College, where the meet- 
ings were held, and to the people of the city of Marietta, whose 
thoughtful care and attention had resulted in so successful a 
gathering and had secured for them the opportunity to enjoy the 
many spots of, historic interest in this famous communited. 
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BRADDOCK'S ROAD 

Henry Temple, 
IVashinglon, Pennsylvania. 

The purpose of this paper is to give some aceot;iu of Braddock's 
road before General Braddock's expedition passed over it and to add a 
few notes on the traces thai still mark the route which he followed.' 
The interest attracted by the highway cross the Alleghenies which long 
bore [he unfortunate general's name is of vartaus kinds. Like other 
pioneer roads it was first an Indian trail and .a traders' path. It was 
the earliest road laid out and opened west of the mountains by the 
English in conscious rivalry with the French for commercial and niihtary 
<:ontrol of the great west. When the country was opened to settlement, 
after the French and Indian war was ended and Pontiac's conspiracy was 
■crushed, this road was the great immigrant route to the Ohio Valley. 
Barges buih at Brownsville on the Monongahela, or at points on the 
Youghiogheny, received the immigrants after their difficult land journey 
over the mountains and floated them down these rivers and the Ohio 
to their future homes on either of its banks. 

Very interesting, too, it is to note ihnt the existence of this road 
between the waters of the Potomac and those of the Ohio had some in- 
fluence in determining a matter of importance to the whole country. 
Thomas Scott of Washington, Pennsylvania, a member of the First Con- 
gress of the United States, introduced in the first session of that Con- 
gress (August 27, 1789) the earliest resolution looking toward the choice 
of a location for the National Capital, That resolution declared that "a 
permanent residence ought to be fixed for the General Government of 
the United Slates at some convenient place as near the center of wealth, 
population and extent of territory as may be consistent with convenience 
to the navigaiion of the .-\tlantie Ocean and having due regard to the 



1. That portion of the following paper which contains a brief de- 
scription of General Braddock's route and of the traces of the road 
that reiuain to the present time is taken from notes made along the 
line of the road in August, 1908, when, in company with seven others, 
the writer tramped over all but a few miles of it from Cumberland to the 
battlefield. The expedition was proposed and managed liy Mr, John Ken- 
nedy Lacock, formerly of Washington. Pa., now of Harvard. The re- 
maining members of the party were: Professor Clarence S. Lar/elere of 
Mount Pleasant. Michigan; Mr. C. F. Abbott of Somerville, Massachu- 
setts ; Mr. Em, K, Wcller. photographer for the expedition ; Messrs. 
Edgar B. Murdoch, John H, Murdoch, Jr., John Parr Temple and my- 
self. The five last named members of the party are all of Washington, 
Pennsylvania, 

For a more detailed description of the route than I intend to give 
in this paper those interested must be referred to the article which Mr. 
Lacock is preparing, and which, he informs me, will be published in an 
early mtmber of the "American Historical Review," 
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particular situation of the Western Country.'" Richard Henry Lee soon 
afterward introduced a modification of this resolution which called for a 
location as nearly central "as communication with the Atlantic and easy 
access to the Western country will permit.'" 

This demand that the "particular situation of the Western Country" 
should have an influence in fixing the site of the National Capital, and 
even that the location should be only as nearly central as the navigation 
of the Atlantic and easy access to the West would permit astonished 
certain members from New England, They perceived that a choice 
governed by these considerations would fix the capital on one of the 
rivers rising in the "Western Country." Fisher Ames protested that 
"west of the Ohio is an almost unmeasurable wilderness; when it will ' 
be seltled or how it will be possible to govern it is past calculation. 
. . . . Probably it will be near a century before these people will be 
considerable.'" 

The debate thus precipitated lasted in one House or the other until 
July, 1790, and the proposals were of various sorts. Ease of access to 
the western country was claimed for the rival sites. The chief struggle 
was between the advocates of a location on the Susquehanna and those 
who preferred the banks of the Potomac, Mr. Vinmg, of De la ware, said: 
"I declare that I look on the Western Territory in an awful aud striking 
point of view. To that region the unpolished sons of earth are flowing 
from all quarters, men to whom the protection of the laws and the con- 
trolling force of government are alike necessary. From this great con- 
sideration I conclude that the banks of the Pototnac are the proper 

Mr. Scott, the mover of the original motion, spoke again. He said : 
"The Potomac offers itself under the following coircum stances ; From 
the falls up the main river to Wills Creek, it is about 200 miles : From 
thence is a portage to the Youghioheny, down which you descend to the 
Monongaheia which meets the Allegheny at Fort Pitt and forms the 
great river Ohio, This is a direct communication between the Atlantic 
and the Western Country.'" 

The portage between Wills Creek and the Youghiogheny was made 
by way of the Bradclock road which passed near Mr. Scott's early home 
in Fayette county, Pennsylvania. This congressman at first voted for a 
site on the banks of the Susquehanna, though he frankly said that the 
interests of his constituents would be better served if the site on the 
Potomac were chosen. This being his belief, his vote was one which 
Alexander Hamilton had little difficulty in delivering to Jefferson for the 
Potomac in return for votes influenced by Jefferson in favor of Hamil- 

2. Annals of Congress, First Congress, vol. I., 786. 

3. Same vol. page 836.' 

4. Same vol. page 868. 

5. Same vol. page 848. 

6. Annals of Congress, vol, 11, page 860, 
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ton's project for the national assumption of the State debts. The dust of 
this almost forgotten man lies in a neglected grave in the Franklin Street 
graveyard in Washington, Pennsylvania, his former home. 

The Braddock road is of interest therefore as a relic of Indian 
days ; because of its association wilh the military struggle between 
France and England for colonial empire; as a reminder of the influence 
of die Ohio country on the location of the National Capital, and as the- 
route afterward followed by the nation's great work of internal improve- 
ment, the National Pike. 

As "Braddock's Road," however, its chief interest is that of Brad- 
dock's expedition and the smaller military movements which preceded 
his and determined the route by which he marched. 

The Ohio Company of Virginia was organized in 1748. Early in the 
following year it presented a petition to the King in Council, setting forth 
"the vast advantage it would be to Britain and the Colonies to anticipate 
the French by taking possession of that Country Southward of the Lakes, 
to which the French had no Right, nor had then taken possession, ex- 
cept a small Block house Fort among the six Nations below the Falls 
of Niagara,'" In the Mercer Papers, which belonged to the Ohio Com- 
pany, it is declared that the company opened a road from Wills Creek to 
Turkey Foot in 1751,' though the minutes of the company for April 28, 
1752, show that the members had some doubt whether "the road from 
Wills Creek to the Fork of Mohongaly" had yet been properly opened 
according to the instruction previously given to Colonel Cresap.' How- 
ever, the company's second petition to the King in Council asserts that 
the petitioners had "laid out and opened a wagon road thirty feet wide 
from their Store house at Wills Creek to the three branches of th* 
Ganyangaine, computed to be near eighty miles.'"" 

This assertion is so startling that it is well to inquire into it a 
little. The date of the document containing it is not given in the copy 
referred to, but it may be fixed approximately from the known dates of 
certain, things referred to in the paper itself. The petition contains a 
statement that "the fort on Chartiers Creek" is "now building." Now 
the building of this fort was authorized at a meeting of the committee 
of the Ohio Company held at Stratford, Westmoreland County, Vir- 
ginia,' July 25, 1753." The fort was not built that year, however, for 
Washington records in his journal, January 6, 1754, on that day, as he 
was returning from his mission to the French' forts, hf "met seventeen 

7. Quoted in the Ohio Company's second petition. Darlington's 
Gist's Journals, pages 226-230. 

8. Gist's Journals, page 225. 

9. Gist's Journals, page 237. 

10. "The Turkey Foot Forks" of the Youghiogheny. 

11. Extracts from minutes of Ohio Company, Darlington's Gist, ap- 
pendix, page 236. 
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horses loaded with material and stores for the fort,"" In February. 
Governor Dinwiddle sent a company of troops to aid (he men of the 
Ohio Company in the erection of the Fort." Work had not been begun 
on the fort on January 6, 1T54, when Washington, having recently stood 
on the spot "where the Ohio Company intended to erect a fort." now 
met the expedition going out for that purpose. By May 4th, it was 
known in the Virginia capital that the French had driven the troops 
and the Ohio Company's people away from the unfinished fort," which 
had been placed not on Chartiers Creek but some distance above at the 
point between the Allegheny and tlie Monongahela. The document which 
asserts that the fort is "now building" must therefore have been written 
in 17-i4, between January 6th and May 4th. It is the same document 
which declares that a wagon road thirty feet wide had already been 
"laid out and opened" between Wills Creek and the Youghiogheny. 
That some kind of a road had been opened by the company in 1753 "at 
considerable expense" is asserted by Washington" in a letter in which 
he also sais thai in I"54 the troops which he commanded had greatly 
repaired it as far a'i Giiit s plantation, but that a wagon road thirty 
feet wide had been completed for any considerable portion of that dis- 
tance is hi^hli improbable Washington reported to Governor Din- 
widdle' in 1"54 that the work required to "amend and alter" the first 
twent* milis of the road from the mouth of Wills Creek to Little 
Meadows had occupied a detachment of sixty men from April 25th to 
May Isl after which date the main body, 160 effective men, continued 
the work until May 1th \n analysis of these figures will show that 
it took on ')n average eiBbt\ seven men to "amend and alter" one mile 
of roid in a da\ John Armitrong's experience a year later in building 
the ^o^d through Pennsylvania to intersect Braddock's road near the 
Turkey Foot fork showed lecording to Armstrong's report to Governor 
Morris that sixtj mtn could make one mile of entirely new road in 
one da\ through the mountain wilderness. The suspicion seems to be 
justified that the awcrtion contained In the Ohio Company's second peti- 
tion that the cimpany had laid out and opened a wagon road thirty 
feet w dc from iheir storehouse at Wills Creek eighty miles to the three 
forks wa in oi erstatement of the improvements they had made, pos- 
sibly intended to influence the King in Council to grant the requests made 
in thi^ pctilicn 

In letter quoted above" Washington reports to Governor Din- 
widdle Ihit his men have spent two days making a bridge at Little 

1' Spirks Writings of Washington." II, 446. 

U Dinmddie Papers I 1-%. Dinwiddle to the Earl of Halifax. 

14 Dinwiddle Papers I 148. 

I ) Sparks Writings of Washington. II, 302, Washington to Bou- 
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Meadows. This evidenliy does not mean a bridge over Castleman River, 
(he only nearby slream that would require two clays to bridge, but to 
a bridge of corduroy across the swamp — a portion of the road which 
Captain Orme, who accompanied Braddock's army a year later, says has- 
been "very well repaired by Sir John St. Clair's advance parly."" If the 
word "repaired"' is to be taken in its ordinary meaning it is probably :\ 
reference to the work formerly done by Washington at this place. 

By May 18th, 1T.54, Washington's little army had reached the Great 
Crossings, now Somerfield, Pennsylvania, and from that place he wrote 
10 Governor Dinwidflie : "The road to this place is made as good as it 
can be, having spent much lime and great labor upon it. I believe wagons 
may now travel with 13 or 1800 w't in them by doubling at one or 
two pinches only".™ 

Not to prolong further this part of the paper, suffice it to say that 
Washington opened Ihe road as far as Christopher Gist's plantation, 
about twenty-three miles beyond the Great Crossings. He withdrew after- 
wards about twelve miles to Fort Necessity, advanced again about six 
miles to altack Jumonville, and a few weeks later surrendered to 90O 
French and Indians who permitted him to march his defeated troops to 
Wills Creek. 

The following summer Braddock's forces were assembled at Wills 
Creek, or Fort Cumberland as the place was now called, and by May 
30th the expedition for the recovery of the Ohio country was ready to 
start. On that day a detachment of (iiW) men under Major Chapman set 
out, following Washington's road over Wills Mountain. The road, which 
Washington had said a year earlier might be traversed by wagons carry- 
ing 15 or 18 hundredweiglit, proved too steep for the heavy and clumsy 
army wagons, or king's wagons, as Captain Orme's journal calls them. 
Three of these were destroyed and other were shattered on the mountain- 
side. All the heavy wagons were sent back to the fort ten days later 
from Little Meadows, country wagons being substituted for them," 

After Major Chapman's experience of the difficulties of the way over 
Wills Mountain, Lieutenant Spcndelow. of the detachment of seamen 
from Commodore Kcppel's fleet, found a way to avoid the mountain by 
following the old road less than a mile from the fort, then swinging to 
the right to Wills Creek and following up that stream to the mouth of 
a rivulet stili known as Braddock's Run, thence up the run, joining 
Major Chapman's route at the western foot of Wills Mountain about 
five miles from the fort. In Winsor's "Narrative and Critical History" 
there is a reduced copy of a map which shows the road leading from 
the fort and separating into two branches, one leading to Wills Creek 
and the other towards the moimtaiii. The original has on the back an 



10. Captain Orme's journal, entry for June 16, 1755. 

20. Dinwiddie Papers. I, 170. 

■21. Captain Orme's Journal, entry for June 10, 1755. 
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endorstment in Washington's handwriting : "Sketch of the f 

Fort Cumberland"." This sketch shows the road crossii^ to the left 

bank of Wills Creek. 

Major Chapman's advance party had marched on to Little Meadows 
while ihe main body of the army waited at the fort for the opening 
of the new road. The army moved in three columns from the fort on 
June 7th, 8tli and 10th, but was reunited and encamped together on the 
night of June 10th at the point where the new route joined the old." 

The Xaticnal Pike now follows Wills Creek and Braddock's Run, 
as did the Spendelow route, but the original line of the pike, like the 
pioneer road which was the main highway to the waters of the Ohio 
before the pike was built, took the way over Wills Mountain. It is now 
impossible to find on the ground any certain trace of the Spendelow 
loop. Perhaps an old packtrall slill distinguishable on the hillside along 
Braddock's Run followed the old line of march. Over the mountain, 
however, the' old route followed by Major Chapman's advance party, 
and nfttrwirds by the pioneer road is still marked by a well defined 
1 J tl Id f the National Pike in Sandy Gap. 

It t b b J h 1 and elsewhere in this paper iden- 

tfid htl fG IB ddock's army is a mark left by many 

t 1 h p dig called by Braddock's name. That 

f 11 d I 1 p Braddock's trace cannot be ascer- 

t 1 \ t t t h II w rranted assumption that the early 

travelers would m K^ncral follow that trace rather than cut a new way 
through the forest. 

Dc=iccnding from Sandy Gap the old road leads to the grove now 
occTipied by the summer cottages and auditorium of the Alleghany Camp 
Ground. Near this place was General Braddock's first camp, which in 
his orderly hook is called "the camp in the grove." hut in Captain Orme's 
journal it is called "Spendelow Camp." The old road crosses the run 
al a ford and proceeds westerly three and a half miles to Clarysville. 
lying most of the way north of the pike and distant from it sometimes 
only a few yards. At Clarysville the two roads separate and do not 
touch again for nearly ten miles, the Braddock road passing through a 
gap at the Hoffman mines, sometimes coinciding with the modern public 
road and sometimes showing a plain scar through the fields. It passes 
through the southern outskirts of Frostburg, Maryland. It was in this 
neighborhood that General Braddock made his second camp, at a place 
called in Captain Orme's journal "Martin's Plantations." Martin's place 
. is shown in .Shippen's draft, of 1759, reproduced in Hulbert's "Historic 
Highway!!." " 

Just beyond Frostburg the steep ascent of Big Savage mountain 
hcfrins. Here as elsewhere the road climbs squarely up the grade. 
2-2. Winsor'^ Narrative and Critical History, vol. V, 577. 
•rx Braddock's Orderly Book, page LIII. 
■24. llulberl. Historic Highways, vol. V, 28. 
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Though there is an ascent of 1,000 feet in about two miles, some por- 
tions of which are remarkably steep, there is no movement along the 
mountainside to make the slope more gradual. Fronting the ascent 
squarely the wagons would be higher, of course, in front than at the 
rear, but one side of the wagon would be no higher than the other and 
the danger of overlurning would be reduced to a minimum. The army 
had no time to make a "side hill cut" over every steep mountain it must 

About four miles west of the lop of Big Savage mountain the old 
road crosses to the north of the present National Pike, and from that 
point leads westerly, the old trace following more nearly in a straight 
line than the modern road but never distant from it more than from a 
half to three-quarters of a mile. Before reaching Little Meadows the 
road crosses Red Ridge, Meadow Mountain and Chestnut Ridge. A short 
distance west of Little Meadows the trace passes again to the south of 
the pike and crosses Castleman River. About two miles west of Grants- 
ville, Maryland, it crosses again to the north of the pike on the steep 
side of Negro Mountain. Two miles farther west both turn southward, 
but as the old trace turns more sharply it crosses once more to the 
south of the pike and follows on that side until both roads have left 
the soil of Maryland, A few hundred yards north of the Maryland- Penn- 
sylvania Hne, on Winding Ridge, the trace crosses to the north of the 
pike. Jult south of the boundary line is the site of Braddock's sixth 
camp, called in Captain Orme's journal, and in many accounts written 
by early travelers, "Bear Camp"." The trace again crosses to the south 
of the pike before reaching Somerfield, and fords the Youghiogheny 
(Great Crossings) near the mouth of Braddock's Run, about a mile 
above Somerfield. Keeping still to the south of the pike, but never more 
than one mile from it, the road leads westward over Briery Mountain, 
or Woodcock Hill, and at a distance of about twelve miles from Great 
Crossings comes to Fort Necessity, where it is within sight of the pike. 
Two miles farther west, at Braddock's grave, it crosses once more to 
the north and the two roads never touch again. The pike leads north- 
west to Uniontown. thence to Brownsville where it crosses the Monon- 
gahela, thence through Washington, Pennsylvania, and Wheeling, West 
Virginia, to the West. The Braddock trace also leads to the northwest 
from the Old Orchard Camp near Braddock's grave to the Rock Fort 
where was the Half King's camp when he led Washington's little force 
along the mountain path to attack Jumonville in his hiding place. From 
the Rock Fort the trace leads almost due north seven miles to Christo- 

25. Atkinson says (Olden Time II. 543. that he had not been able 
to identify Bear Camp. The map in Sargent's "Braddock's Expedition" 
is, manifestly wrong in this as in other particulars. It locates Bear Camp 
at the Great Crossings, while Orme's Journal ?ays that the army marched 
six miles from Bear Camp to reach Great Crossings, See the ioumal, 
entry for June 23, 1755. 
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pher Gist's planration, Ihen inclining a little to the northeast to Stewart's- 
Crossing of the Youghiogheny, just below Connellsville. Thence pass- 
ing along "the, narrows" between Mounts Creek and the Youghiogheny, 
the old road passed through Prittstown, across Jacobs Creek to the town 
of Mount Pleasant and to Jacobs Cabins, about two and a half miles- 
farther north. This point is mentioned and called Jacobs Cabins in the 
journals of Christopher Gist" and others before Captain Orme mentions 
it as the site of Braddock's fifteenth camp. 

From Jacobs Cabins the route of Braddock's army inclined a little 
more to the northwest. Crossing Sewickley Creek, five miles, little Se- 
tticklei nme miles the army came to the precipitous bluff on Brush 
Creek a branch of Turtle Creek, fifteen miles from Jacobs Creek and 
al>out one mile west of Larimer. Unable to pass farther in the desired 
direction the army turned almost at a right angle toward the south- 
west into the \alle> of Long Run, and on reaching the stream turned 
again tD the right The route followed Long Run to its junction with 
Jacks Run thente passed over White Oak Level to the site within the 
present citj of McKeesport where the army encamped on the night of 
Julv 8th On thi. morning of the 9th the army moved down the steep 
hill into the valley of Crooked Run and followed that stream to the 
Monongahela Just below the bridge which now connects McKeesport 
with Duquesne the army forded the river and marched down on the 
Duquesne fiits to avoid the narrow pa5s on the right bank where the 
bluff crowds close to the river. Shortly after the army had passed over 
General Braddock received a message from Lieutenant-Colonel Gage, the 
commander of the advance party, saying he had passed the second ford 
and was safe on the right bank of the river once more. While the 
choppers cuered b> a strong guard, were opening the road beyond the 
second ford Braddock's army marched down the left bank, posted strong 
guards on both sides of the ford and passed over. 

Some knowledge of the last section of the road may be had from 
maps or sketches drawn by contemporaries and participants in the bSttle. 
Among these the mo<it valuable are the two furnished by Patrick Mackel- 
lar chief engineer of the expedition, who was with Gage in the advance 
column when the fight began." They were drawn by Mackelfer at the 
request of Governor Shirley who sent them to the War Office with a 
letter dated Noi ember 5th, 1755. Others are Captain Orme's plan of 
the battle accompanying his journal," a plan in the Harvard library, re- 
produced in Winsur s "Narrative and Critical History,"" and an unpub- 
lished plan m the Library of Congress. Each of the two last mentioned 
has a scale of liatances. Though the two plans seem to be sketches, 

% Gists Journal, entry for November 19, 1753. 

2" P3rkman Montcalm and Wolfe, library edition, 1897, vol, I, 
page 2") note See Mackeilar's maps in the same volume. 
'R See Sargent's "Braddock's Expedition." 
>1 Winsor Narrative and Critical History, V, 499, 
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and not maps accurately drawn to scale, and the distances are estimaled 
and not measured, they are of value in interpreting ail the others, since 
all agree in the essential topographical features of (he ground and in 
the position of the marching column when the French and Indians were 
first seen coming down the trail from Fort Duquesne. All these sketches 
show the vanguard of the advance party of Braddock's army just passing 
the head of a small stream which flows into into the Monongahela. This 
may doubtless be identified with the stream mentioned by Colonel Burd 
in a letter of July 25th to Governor Morris. He says : "On Wednesday 
the 9th current there was a small body of French and Indians (about 
jive hundred, and never was any more on the ground) discovered by 
the guides at a sitiall run called Frazer's Run, about seven miles on this 
side of the French Fort "" 



of the baggage, all but one, ran in. The baggage was then ■ 
oitaeked." Captain Orme's Journal, entry for July 9th, 
32. Parkman, "Montcalm and Wolfe." I,. 22P. note. 
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ground with some care. His sketch maps of the field should be con- 
sidered trustworthy in all essential features, and particularly in indicating 
the road. The plan given by Captain Orine agrees with those of 
Mackellar. None of them can be reconciled with the map given by 
Sparks in his account of the battle." The Sparks map shows the road 
lying between two ravines, crossing neither but roughly parallel with, 
both, and shows the French and Indians posled in the ravines. Mac- 
kellar's sketches show the road crossing these ravines almost at right 
angles, and his explanatory notes say that the Indians "did most of the 
execution" not from ravines but from a hill on the right of the army. 
Captain Orme also mentions a "rising ground" on the right, to face which 
Colonel Burton was forming his command. 

The belief sprang lip early and has persisted long that Biaddock had 
fallen into an ambuscade and that the French and Indians had fought 
either from intrenehments thrown up beforehand or from ravines which 
concealed them. There was no ambuscade. According to the report of 
the French officer who commanded during most of the battle, the attack 
was made by the French troops when they were not yet in order of 
battle, and they fired the first volley when they were not yet within 
range." 

General Braddock did not live to realize all the evil consequences 
which his defeat brought upon the frontiers. The road which he had 
opened from the Potomac to within seven miles of Fort Duquesne be- 
came again an Indian warpath. In the three years following this battle 
it was used by a few small parties of French and many bands of Indians 
as an open road to the Potomac, whence they ravaged the English set- 
tlements in Virginia, Maryland and Pennsylvania. General Braddock's 
expedition was a failure. The road which he left through the wilder- 
ness proved' throughout the war a benefit to the enemy and an injury . 
to his own countrymen; but in later years as a route for immigrants 
coming to settle in the Upper Ohio Valley and afterwards as a com- 
munication between the Potomac and the Monongahela, it proved to be 
this unfortunate man's most useful and most lasting work. 



Professor C. L. Martzoiff, of Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio, gave a most interesting account of the History of "Zane's 
Trace." As Mr. Martzolff gave his address without manuscript 
we are unable to reproduce it here, but for the benefit of our 



33, Sparks. "The Writings of Washington." 

34. "II attaqua avec beaucoup d'audace mais 
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34. II attaqua avec beaucoup d'audace mais sans nuiie aisposition ;. 
noire premiere decharge fut faite hors de portee." Dumas au Ministre, 
"5 Juillel, 1756, Parkman, "Montcalm and Wolfe," II., 440, Ap- 
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readers, we refer them to the article on this subject by Professor 
Martzolff published in the Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Publications Vol. XIII, pgs 287-331. 



THE OLD MAYSVILLE ROAD. 

Samuel M. Wilson. 

Lexington, Ky. 

In this paper we shall deal exclusively with that part of the ex- 
tension of Zane's Trace which is known in higiory, as it is commonly 
known to this day, as the Maysville Road or Maysville Pike. 

In its main outlines the story of the old Maysville Road has been 
frequently told, and the present writer, with somewhat limited time for 
investigation, can hardly hope to do more than embellish with a few mat- 
ters of detail the somewhat scanty record. 

This Kentucky division of- the Maysville and Zanesville turnpike, 
leading from Maysville on the Ohio River through Washington, Pari* 
and Lexington, became famous in that it was made a test case to deter- 
mine whether or not the government had the right to assist in the build- 
ing of purely state and local roads by taking shares of stock in local turn- 
pike companies. Congress, in 1830, passed an Act authorizing a sub- 
scription to its capital stock, but President Jackson promptly vetoed the 
measure. This veto put an end to all thought of national aid in the pro- 
motion of this desired improvement, and its completion was left to private 
enterprise, and to State and County aid alone. 

The opening of Zane's Trace from Wheeling, in Western Virginia, 
through Southeastern Ohio to Limestone or Maysville on the Kentucky 
shore of the Ohio, was expressly authorized by an Act of Congress which 
became a law on the 17th of May, 1796. Its route lay through Zanes- 
ville, Lancaster, Chillicothe, and Aberdeen, Ohio, while its termini were 
Wheeling in Virginia and Limestone in Kentucky. Besides furnishing 
better and more dependable facilities for the transmission of the mails, 
. Zane's trace was designed primarily to afford a landward route of travel 
from Kentucky to Pennsylvania, Maryland, and the other middle and 
north Atlantic States. Prior to the construction of this pioneer pathway, 
the principal avenue for travel to and from Kentucky was Boone's 
Blazed Trail through Cumberland Gap, later known as the Wilderness 
Road, and still later as the Wilderness Turnpike Road, while the water 
route by way of the Ohio, with the cessation of Indian warfare, was daily 
growing in importance. Added to the dangers from attacks of hostile 
Indians, there was throughout much of the year an embarrassing un- 
certainty in the stage of the water in the Ohio, the upstream journey 
was a serious undertaking at best, and then as now the travel up and 
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down the river was seriously impeded by protracted drouths in the sum- 
mer time, which made navigation difiicuh and sometimes impossihie. 
The pioneer road which connected Maysville and Lexington followed 
in a general sort of way the old buffalo trail which led into the interior 
from or near the mouth of Limestone Creek on the Ohio River, across 
the Licking, at or near the Lower Blue Licks, and thence crossing North 
Elkhorn Creek at a point afterwards known as Bryan's Station, on 
through Lejrtngton, to the Kentucky River and beyond. Maysville, al- 
though incorporated as a town by that name in 1T87, was, until after 1800, 
generally known as "Limestone", and in the region immediately around 
the town, was often called "'The Point". The old wagon road, which 
followed more or less closely the buffalo trail above mentioned from 
Limestone to Lexington, was frequently spoken of in 1784-1786, as 
"Smith's Wagon Road" because in Ihe summer of 1783 and earlier, one 
Smith of Lexington was the first that traveled it with a wagon. There 
can be Uttle doubt that the Indians and their British- Canadian allies 
and leaders, who attacked the Fort at Boonesboro and laid siege to Bryan 
Station and triumphed in the bloody disaster at the Blue Licks, followed, 
to some extent, at least, this primitive roadway. 

Collins informs us that Simon Kenton, together with Edward Wal- 
ler, John Waller and George Lewis, erected a block house at Limestone 
(now Maysville), in February, 1784, and thai the road from this place, 
by way of the Lower Blue Licks, to Lexington became the favorite 
avenue for immigration. 

The attention of Kentucky, after becoming a State, was first di- 
rected toward the care and improvement of the Wilderness Road, which 
gave access to Kentucky through Cumberland Gap, and until well into 
the nineteenth century was the route most commonly traveled by immi- 
grants to, Kentucky, and for that reason was best known to the first 
settlers of the State. The first general Act passed by the Kentucky 
Legislature concerning public roads was approved February 25, 1797, In 
his prelection to this Act, William Liftell, who compiled a valuable col- 
lection of the early statute laws of Kentucky, explains thai this general 
law was ''little more than a transcript of an Act of Virginia of 1785; 
that an antecedent Act of 1T48 (which was not rep^ealed by the Act of 
1785) required that all roads passing to or from the Court-house of 
every County, and all public mills and ferries then made or thereafter 
to be made, should, at all times, be kept well cleared from woods, 
bushes and other obstructions, and all roots well grubbed up thirty feet 
wide." 

This Act of February, 1797, provided for the opening of new- 
roads and the alteration of former roads under 6iirve}ors appointed bi" 
the County Courts. By it, all male laboring persons, sixteen years old 
or more, were required to work the roads except those who w 
of two or more male slaves over said age or, failing to do so, to pay a 
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of seven shillings, sixpence, equivalent to $1.25 of United States cur- 
rency. A curious provision of the law required mill dams to be built, 
where there were no bridges, at least twelve feet wide for the passage of 
public roads, with bridges over the pier head and flood gates. 

The Fayette County Court, by an order entered April 12, 1803, 
established "the Limestone Road from Lexington to the Bourbon line 
forty feet wide," to pass over "the same ground where they run at pres- 
ent." The same Court, by an order entered July 10, 1809, directed certain 
persons, appointed Commisisoners, to "contract with some fit person 
to causeway with stone across David's Fork on the Limestone Road to. be 
paid for out of the next County levy." An order of the same Court, 
under date of August 14, 1809, calls the road the "Limestone or Bourbon 
Road." 

Littell's Laws give an Act approved Jan. 31, 1811, "authorizing a 
Lottery to improve the Limestone Road from Maysville to the south end 
of Washington in Mason County." It was provided that the "drawing 
of said Lottery shall be done at the town of Washington in the County 
of Mason," A sum not exceeding five thousand dollars was, by the pro- 
visions of the Act, to be raised and applied to the improvement of the 
road leading from Limestone, in Mason County, through the town of 
Washington, as foUoweth, to-wit : One-half of the profits of said Lot- 
tery to be applied exclusively to the improvement of that part of the 
road which lies between Maysville and the top of Limestone hill ; and the 
other half of said profits to be applied to the improvement of such part 
of said road from the top of the Umestone Hiil to the south end of the ' 
town of Washington, and in such manner as to the said managers, or 
a majority, shall seem most expedient. 

Littell's Laws again give an Act approved February 4, 1817, "to 
incorporate the" Lexington and Louisville Turnpike Road Company, and 
to incorporate the Lexington and llaysville Turnpike Road Company." 
The preamble to this act recites — "Whereas, in all countries the foster. 
ing care of government has been extended to the internal improvement 
thereof, and particularly to their public roads ; and in no country is 
that particular part of internal improvement more desirable than in a 
country where the government is of the people ; the Legislature of Ken- 
tucky being impressed with the public utility as well as the private ad- 
vantage to the citizens of this Commonwealth from the formation of 
artificial roads, and being willing to aid all in their power to effect so 
great and desirable an object; and whereas this legislature, with anxious 
anticipation, looks forward to the time when the great national turnpike 
road from the east of the general government will reach the boundaries 
of Kentucky, and that she may be ready to meet this great national im- 
provement ; therefore 

"Be it enacted, etc. (Sec. 31) That a company shall be formed un- 
der the name, style and title to the 'Maysville and Lexington Turnpike- 
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Road Company,' for the purpose of forming an artiiioiai road from Mays- 
ville through Washington and Paris, and thence to Lexington. The 
Capital Stock of said Company shall be three hundred and fifty thousand 
($350,000) dollars, divided into three thousand five hundred (3,500) 
shares of $100.00 each," etc., of which (it was further provided) five 
hundred (500) shares shall be reserved for the use and on behalf of the 
State. This capital might be increased "to such an extent as shall be 
deemed sufficient to accomplish the work," should it be found on trial 
that the amount provided was insufficient to complete the road accordii^ 
to the intent of the Act. 

Books for subscriptions to stock were to be opened at Maysville, 
Washington, Mayslick, Carlisle, MJUersburg, Paris and Lexington. 

The old road seems to have passed through, or very near, each of 
these points, with the exception of Carlisle, which did not come directly 
into the main line of travel until the Maysville Turnpike Road was finally 
built. 

Although no tasting organization was affected, and no work appears 
to have been done in pursuance of this Act, its provisions are interesting 
as shedding some light on the conditions of travel, and the stage to which 
the science and art of road-building had advanced. It was proposed to 
construct "an artificial road by the best and nearest route from Maysville, 
through Washington and Paris to Lexington," and the Commissioners 
designated in the Act were enjoined to "combine shortness of distance 
with the most practicable ground." The use of the word "artificial" in 
this connection is not without significance. It implies that theretofore 
dependence had been placed rather largely on the "natural" ways, the 
sometimes aimless, ready-made ways of the Indian and the Buffalo, and 
other denizens of the forest. These first pathways, whether trace or 
trail, generally followed the line of least resistance, while holding loosely 
to the objective points sighted by instinct, or the bearings of the crude 
compasses provided by nature in the appearance and movement of the 
heavenly bodies, the growth of the forest vegetation, the trend of moun- 
tain and stream, and the other more prominent features of the landscape. 

Such a crude and primitive affair had been the "Old Limestone 
Road" in its beginnings, though there is evidence that wagons passed 
over it as early as 1T83. 

The officers and managers of the Company were authorized and 
directed to employ such number of surveyors, engineers, "artists" and 
chain-bearers as might be necessary to make surveys, etc. They were 
also empowered to condemn quarries, to erect permanent bridges wher- 
ever necessary over the creeks and waters crossed by the new "route 
or track," to build a road fifty feet in width by said route from the 
town of Maysville to the town of Lexington, and of said fifty feet to 
make "an artificial road at least twenty feet in width, of firm, compact 
and substantial materials, composed of gravel, pounded stone or other 
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small, hard substances, in such manner as to secure a good foundation 
and an even surface, so far as the nature of the country and the materials 
will admit, in the whole extent of the said road, whenever it shall be 
necessary and the natural surface require il, so as to fulfili the duties 
of the said Company toward the public, and shall forever maintain and 
keep the same in good repair." It was further provided that "the ground, 
over which the contemplated road passes, shall be so dug down and 
leveled, that when conipleted the elevation thereof shall not exceed five 
degrees." 

On completing as much as ten miles of the way, and for every 
five miles additional, the company was to be empowered, by license from 
the Governor, to erect gates or turnpikes, at which tolls might be col- 
lected from persons using the road. 

We get some idea of the varied assortment of quaint vehicles then 
in use from the references, in prescribing the rates of toll, to sulkies, 
chairs, coaches, chaises, phaetons, stages, carts, wagons, coach ees or 
light wagons, sleighs, sleds, or "other carriage of burthen or pleasure, 
under whatever name it may go." "And when any such carriage as 
aforesaid," says the Act, "shall be drawn by oxen or mutes, in whole 
or in part, two oxen shall be estimated as equal to one horse, and every 
mule as equal to one horse, in charging the aforesaid tolls." 

With reference to mile-posts or milestones, and the tariffs on travel, 
the Act provided that "the said Company shall cause posts to he erected 
at the intersection of every road falling into and leading out of the 
said turnpike road, with boards and an index hand pointing to the direc- 
tion of such road, on both sides whereof shall be inscribed, in legible 
characters, the name of the town or place to which such road leads, and 
the distance thereof In measured or computed miles ; and shall also 
cause milestones to be placed on the side of the said turnpike road, to 
designate the distances to and from the principal places thereof; and 
also shall cause to be affixed on the gates to be erected, for the informa- 
tion of travelers and others rising said road, a printed list of the rates 
of toll, which, from time to time, may be lawfully demanded." 

Other details of construction, maintenance and management were 
carefully set out. hut enough has been given to show the comprehensive 
nature of the charier. In their leading features, all the subsequent Acts 
of the Kentucky Legislature incorporating turnpike road companies are 
modeled after this initial Act of February, 1817. 

The powers conferred by this original charter having lapsed for 
(he want of compliance with its terms, ten years later, by an Act ap- 
proved January ^2. !8"27. the Maysville and Lexington Turnpike Road 
Company was reincorporated, with a capital stock of three hundred and 
twenty thousand ($32^,000,00) dollars, of which, at any time within three 
jears after complete organization, the United States government was 
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authorized to subscribe one hundred thousand ($100,000.00) dollars and 
the State of Kentucky a like sum. 

Collins, to whom we are largely indebted for items of information 
embodied in this paper, tells us that General Thomas Metcalfe, after- 
wards Governor of Kentucky, then a Representative in Congress from the 
Maysville District, brought before Congress the subject of an appropria- 
tion for the proposed turnpike, but too late in the winter session of 
1826-27 for immediate success. This action was doubtless prompted by 
a resolution addressed to Congress and adopted by the Kentucky Legis- 
lature on the 25th day of January, 1827, in which the co-operation and 
assistance of the general government were earnestly solicited. An Act 
passed on the same date, supplemental to the original Act incorporating 
the Maysville and Lexington Turnpike Road Company, required the 
proposed turnpike to pass through . Paris, Millersburg, Carlisle, Lower 
Blue Licks, Mayslick and Washington, provided, however, that it should 
not run through the town of Carlisle, unless a majority of the Com- 
missioners, having the matter in charge, should deem it expedient. 

General Metcalfe's labors were not entirely in vain, for he suc- 
ceeded in inducing the Secretary of War to order a survey tor the 
location of a great leading mail road from Zanesville, in Ohio, through 
Maysville and Lexington, in Kentucky, and Nashville, Tennessee, on to 
Florence, Alabama, and thence to New Orleans. On May 12, 1827, pur- 
suant to this order. Col. Long, and Lieut. Trimble, of the United States 
Engineering Department, began the survey at Maysville. 

In the meantime, if we may take the reaprds of the Fayette County 
Court as a sample, the Courts of the several counties through which it 
passed were having constant trouble with the old Limestone Road. One 
of the main obstructions to travel on this road, in Fayette County, was 
a body of water known as "Wright's Pond." On July 9, 1827, the Fay- 
ette County Court ordered that "William Burkley and William Smith be 
summoned to appear here at next Court to show cause, if any they can, 
why the Limestone Road shall not be altered so as to pass around 
Wright's Pond and over their land, said pond being impassable, and 
said road having to pass through it," 

Again on January 16, 1828, the Order Book of the Court recites 
that "it appearing to the satisfaction of the Court that the bridge now 
building across Wright's Pond on the Limestone Road will not, as now 
let by the Commissioners, be as high as high water mark, it is there- 
fore ordered that Clifton Thompson, Will Pollock and James Rogers be 
appointed Commissioners to let out to the lowest bidder the raising of 
said bridge twelve inches higher than it is now contracted for, it they 
think it necessary." 

On June 9, 1K8, the following interesting item appears on the 
Fayette County records. We give this instance as illustrative of the 
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work that was doubtless done from time to lime all along the route in 
all the counties through which this historic highway passed. 

The record reads : "The report of the Commissioners appointed to 
review the pond on the Limestone road known by the name of Wright's 
pond, was this day returned to Coutt and on examining of the same, it 
is ordered that the same be received and concurred in ; Whereupon it 
is ordered that Clifton Thomson, James Rogers and Beverly A. Hicks- 
be and they are hereby appojnted Commissioners to let the building of 
the bridge agreeable to said report, and that they, in letting said bridge, 
do not exceed the sum of five hundred dollars, including the appropria- 
tions already made for said bridge and that said Commissioners be 
authorized lo draw upon the Sheriff for the appropriation or appropria- 
tions already made. The said Commissioners are directed, to have tht 
bridge built as follows, viz ; with two stone walls built on a good founda- 
tion two and a half feet or more thick, raised above high water mark, 
at least twenty-one feet apart from side to side, and said walls to be 
filled up with earth within one foot of the top of said walls, and one 
foot to be filled up with stone hammered fine, with all necessary timbers 
to make a safe passway for travelers, with hand rails, the timbers of 
black locust or good white oak, the stone and timbers of the old bridge 
to be used for the benefit of the undertaker of the proposed bridge ; also 
with an arch in the walls to admit the water to pass through, and that 
said Commissioners take from the contractor a contract or bond with 
sufficient penalty and good security for the performance of his or their 



This bridge was built by Samuel Patterson according to specifica- 
tions, and was duly accepted on October 31, 1829, 

A permanent bridge over David's Fork of North Elkhorn, at the 
point where crossed by the Limestone Road, was also contemplated at 
the same time. This bridge, as later records show, was erected by 
Robert WJckhffe, who, for a number of years, maintained a mill at the 

That the situation of this road as a public highway was growing 
somewhat desperate may be inferred from the fact that the Legislature 
of Kentucky, by resolution adopted on February 13, 1828, seconding the 
initiative taken by General Metcalfe, recommended Congress to extend 
a branch of ihe National Road from Zanesville, Ohio, to Maysville, Ken- 
tucky, and thence through the State of Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama 
and Mississippi, to New Orleans, and instructed the Kentucky Sena'ors 
and requested the Kentucky Representatives in Congress to use their 
utmost exertions to effect this object. A bill with an appropriation for 
this very purpose, we are told, passed the United State House of Repre- 
sentatives, but its effect was defeated in the United States Senate by the 
vote of one of the Senators from Kentucky, the Hon, John Rowan. Its 
passage at that time, in the spring of 1828. when President John Quincy 
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Adams was ready and willing to approve the bill, would almost certainly 
have secured the prompt completion of the road by national and state 

That for several years prior lo this apph cation to Congress there 
had existed a great central thoroughfare leading southward from Ohio 
to New Orleans is apparent from the language of an Act of the Kentucky 
Legislature approved December 21, 1821, providing for the improvement 
of "the road leadirig from Lexington to Nashville, in Tennessee," etc 
The preamble and first section of this act read as follows : — 

"Wh "t ' t d t th t G n al A.5S mbl ' that 
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literally was, — was completed in November, 1830. This four miles of 
roadway was the first macadamized road ever built in the State of Ken- 
tucky, although the introduction of McAdam's invention was the signal 
for immediate and widespread interest in the subject of so improving 
the public roads of the State. 

From an eiiginering standpoint this part of the route offered by far 
the most difficult problem to be solved. The accomplished litterateur 
Dr. Thomas E. Pickett, has kindly .furnished the writer of this paper a 
very striking picture of Maysville as viewed from the top of the over- 
hanging Limestone hill. This picture brings out with great effect the 
beautiful and artistic construction of the winding roadway which leads 
from the valley below to the crest of the frowning hill. Dr. Pickett 
accompanied this picture with the foUowing observations — 

"In your first letter you asked me to give you a helping hand at 
this end of the line. It occurred to me that nothing could give you more 
help at the outset than a picture of the 'Maysville End,' showing the 
great river with which the old commercial entrepot connects, and giving 
some conception of the prodigious 'lift' required to reach the fertile, far- 
reaching plateau. As it was with St. Denis, so it was with us ; — so it was 
the first step that cost." 

'The moving spirit in the enterprise was John Armstrong, one of 
our early commercial pioneers, and a man of wonderful energy, sagacity 
and tact, who had the full confidence of the community and means of 
finding helpful associates in the work. The picture shows you that 
the work was well done. Years afterwards, when his son, an eminent 
banker of Paris, familiarly known to this day as 'Baron Armstrong', 
was toiling up the broad macadamized road that rises from the city of 
Fontainebleau to the Forest at the summit, he is said to have remarked 
■—'Well, Father made a better grade than this for the Maysville Hill.' " 
Think of a road that, rising from the humble conditions of 'Smith's 
Wagon Road'" (1783) to the dignity and importance of a thoroughfare 
that 'fills a nation with its renown,' has been traveled by princes, war- 
riors, statesmen, pleasure seekers, 'night riders', patrolters and mounted 
police, and carried for many years in its great white 'waggons' the com- 
merce of many states ! What a theme ! How I envy you the privilege 
and opportunity of exploiting it. Do not stop with a single 'paper'. Write 

■ By an Act of the Kentucky Legislature approved January 22, 1830, 
the Act of January 29, 1829, creating the Maysville and Washington 
Turnpike Road Company was amended so that the name of the Com- 
pany was changed to "Maysville, Washington. Paris and Lexington Torn- 
pike Road Company," and it was authorized to extend its road to Lex- 
ington. The capital stock was increased $300,000.00 in addition to that 
previously authorised, and by the terms of this Act the elevation was 
not to exceed four degrees, and its width was not to exceed sixty (60) 
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feet. This Act, like its forerunner of Janiary 22, 1827, made a direct 
appeal to the general government for a subscription to its capital stock, 
fifteen hundred shares of the par value of $150,000.00 being Ihe amount 
which the general government was desired to subscribe and pay for. 
Immediately following the passage of this act. and in order to aid the 
enterprise which it contemplated, the State of Kentucky, on January 29, 
1830, authorized its first appropriation to an "artificial or macadamized 
road, this appropriation, however, of $25,000.00 to stock in the company, 
being conditioned upon the subscription and pay men i by other stock- 
holders of at least three times the amount so subscribed. While this 
beginning of great things in the future was thus vigorously inaugurated, 
the cause of internal improvement, especially as it affected the State of 
Kentucky, was being earnestly pressed before Congress. In that body 
a bill passed the House of Representatives, April 29, 1830, by one hun- 
dred and two yeas to eighty-four nays, "authorizing and directing the 
Secretary of the Treasury to subscribe, in the name and for the use of 
the United States, for fifteen hundred (1,500) shares of the capital stock 
of the Maysville, Washington, Paris and LeKington Turnpike Road Com- 
pany." to be paid for in the same installments as by the stockholders 
generally except that not more than one-third should be demanded during 
the year 1830. This Bill passed the United States Senatf, May 15, 1830, 
by a vote of twenty-four to eighteen, George M. Bibb, of Kentucky 
voting against it. and his colleague, John Rowan, of Kentucky, voting for 
it only under the compulsion of "instructions." 

"But President Andrew Jackson." says Collins, "dashed forever the 
hopes of national aid to works of internal improvement in Kentucky by 
vetoing the bill twelve days after its passage on May 27, 1830." Xhis 
extraordinary action of the President (which by many was ascribed to 
his intense antipathy to Henry Clay, an able and indefatigable advocate 
of all measures "having to do with the internal improvements of a st.ite 
or national character,) gave to the road a fame as broad as the Union, 
but of no avail towards its completion, unless^ it may have stunulated 
somewhat or aroused afresh the enthusiasm excited the year before by 
the spirited and independent course of the brave little city of Maysville, 
by whose name the road has always since been best known. 

The lively interest taken by Henry Clay in the matter is apparent 
from his correspondence. Writing from Ashland, on May 9th, 1830, 
Mr. Clay said : 

"1 am rejoiced at the passage, in the House of Representa- 
tives, of the bill for the Maysville road. I sincerely hope you are 
correct in your anticipation of the concurrence of the Senate. The 
South will, of course, be opposed to it. * * * The road, consid- 
ered as a section of one extending from the Muskingum or Scioto, 
through Kentucky and Tennessee, to the Gulf of Mexico, is really 
of national importance," 
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Writing, a month later, from the same place, to Adam Beatty, of 
Maysvilk, he said : 

"We are all shocked and mortified by the rejection of the 
Maysville road and other events occurring at the close of the late 
session. Meetings of the people are contemplated in several counties 
in this quarter, to give expression to public sentiment and feelings. 
At those meetings it has been suggested that the public sentiment 
may be expressed in terms of strong disapprobation of the act of 
the President, • ♦ • Will you have a meeting in Mason? If 
you do, it will have beneficial consequences that there should he as 
many meetings as practicable in adjoining counties." 
The nature of the proceedings proposed to be had at these indigna- 
tion meetings is further outlined in a letter of Mr. Clay's, dated at Ash- 
land, June 16, 1830, in 'which he says: 

"Great sensation has been produced in this quarter about the 
President's course relative to Internal Improvements. Public meet- 
ings of the people, in various places, are about to be had, at which 
spirited resolves, etc., will be passed. They mean to attack the 
Veto, by proposing an amendment of the Constitution, requiring 
only a majority of all elected to each branch of Congress, instead 
of two-thirds of a house, to pass a returned bill." 
But ail of these protests and appeals and others of similar import 
fell upon deaf ears and obdurate hearts and were utterly unavailing. 
"Old Hickory," in spite of bitter opposition and plenty of severe abuse, 
not all of which was wholly undeserved, continued for the time to have 
his own unrestrained, autocratic way in the matter of the Bank of the 
United States and in the matter of Internal Improvements. 

In addition to the state aid referred to above, during the month of 
April, 1830, $30,500.00 was subscribed at Paris, $13,000.00 at Lexington, 
$5,200.00 at Millersburg, $8,000,00 in Nicholas County, $10,300.00 at Mays- 
ville, in addition to what the last named town had already done in build- 
ing the road from the river as far as Washington. Other efforts, soon 
afterwards, increased the subscription, and thirty-one miles of the road 
were promptly put under contract. The Legislature, by an Act approved 
January 15, 1831, authorized the Governor, on behalf of the Common- 
wealth, fo subscribe $50,000.00 for five hundred additional sh'ares of 
stock in the company, and during the next five years made other appro- 
priations in behalf of the road until the whole amount of State aid and 
stock was $213,200.00, or exactly one-half of the entire cost of the road. 
The turnpike road appears to have been completed throughout its entire 
length of sixty-four miles from Maysville to Lexington by the year 1835. 
Its total cost was $426,400.00, including thirteen toll houses and six 
covered bridges. The cost per mile, including the toll houses and bridges, 
was $6,662.50 or nearly one-third the cost of building a first-class rail- 
road. Not only was the Maysville Road the first macadamized road in 
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the State, but because of its importance, it was made one of the best 
roads ever built in the State. It is said that Mr. Lewis V. Wernwag 
built the bridges, which were single-span arches of wood, braced by a 
trussed frame, and they were good bridges for many years. On the 
Lexington and Danville Turnpike, which was but a link in the extension 
of the "Old Maysville Road," he built a bridge over the Kentucky River 
about 220 feet long, with a double track. This bridge, built in 1838, is 
still there — seventy years after — in good shape. This is a long life 
for any ordinary wooden bridge. This same capable-bridge builder (it 
may be added, in passing,) afterwards built the Schuylkill Bridge at 
Philadelphia, three hundred and forty (340) feet long, which was for 
a long time the longest wooden bridge in the world. 

Referring again to the records of the Fayette County Court, a few 
stray items relating to the road may be considered worthy of mention. 
On October 13, 1834, a levy was authorized to raise $150.00 to pay tht; 
interest on the installment for stock due the Maysville and Lexington 
Turnpike Road Company in 1835. The payments on the stock in the 
company subscribed for by Fayette County appear to have been antici- 
pated, for under date of December 8, 1834, the last installment of 
$9,050.00 was directed to be paid and a certificate for stock due the 
cotmty to be obtamed therefor Following this entry on December 14, 
1835, the records show that Oliver Keen, late Presiding Justice of the 
Court, returned to the Court the certificate of stock in the Maysville, 
Washington, Paris and Lexington Turnpike Road Company, for 100 shares, 
numbers 1525-1624 inclusive, dated December 14, 1834, signed by John 
.Armstrong, President, and William Huston, Treasurer, The jealousy 
with which the County Courts looked upon any interference with their 
authority over the county roads is most emphatically shown in two 
entries, one under date of August 12, 1834, and the other under dale 
of September 8, 1834, By these orders, the Acts of the Kentucky Legis- 
lature of the 22nd and 30th of January, 1830, seeking to deprive the 
County Courts of their jurisdiction over the public roads, and to confer 
such jurisdiction on speciial Road Commissioners, were boldly declared 
unconstitutional and void, and the Court announced that it would not 
regard them, but "will continue to act under the road laws as if said 
iibove recited Acts had never passed." The first mention we find of any 
dividend paid to the County on its stock appears during the years 1888 
and 1839. 

Supplanted as it was by the more modern MaysvilFe Turnpike Road, 
the old original road is now frequently spoken of in the records as "the 
Old Limestone Road," still in use, it is true, but eclipsed by the splendor 
and superiority of the macadamized turnpike road. It remained a County 
Road under the name of the Limestone Road until near the beginning 
of the Civil War, This old Limestone Road, in Fayette County, pur- 
sued an entirely different route from that adopted by its successor, the 
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Maysville and Lexington Turnpike Road, though the general direction 
of the two was the same. 

The condition of the parent road, throughout much of its history 
until macadamized but especially during the years of its infancy, and 
under the stress of inclement weather, was simply atrocious. The records 
•of that day but echo the execrations of the toil-worn travelers and the 
letters which have survived are tilled at times with complaints about its 
dreadful condition and with warnings to those about to visit the West 
not to venture on so treacherous and forbidding a route. It was a Ken- 
tuckian, I believe, who said he did not mind walking when he had paid 
lo ride in the stage, but he did not like to walk and "pack" a rail to 
help pry the stage coach out of the mudholes which frequently punctu- 
ated the customary line of travel. This was true, however, not only of 
the Maysville Road but of Zane's Trace and of the Cumberland Road as 
well. There were frequent changes and alterations in the roadway, gen- 
erally to avoid a troublesome hill or to skirt standing water or miry 
ground, and owing to these numerous and irregular changes, the way 
became devious as well as difficult. The orders of the County Court of 
Fayette, during the first half-century of the road's existence, are taken 
up with the establishment of road precincts and the appointment of aver 
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Ky.. Vol. II„ p. 653,) as it appeared in 1846, and of ihe eminent man 
himself, who was strong enough In a close race to beat the gifted William 
Taylor Barry for the governorship of Kentucky, the historian says — 
"He was an eloquent man, social, hospitable, fond to the last of song, 
frolic and fun," 

Douhtless a search of the papers and writings of our other early 
1 would disclose a like intimate acquaintance and similar interesl- 
s with this weil-traveled highway. 

Luckily our researches have unearthed an early map of the "Road 
from Limeslone to Frankfort in Kentucky,'' which was published in the 
year 1826. It will be found in a collection of maps and drawings made by 
a Frenchman, Victor CoUot (Georges Henri Victor Coilot), printed in 
Paris as an Atlas in 1826, The title of the book, which may be seen in 
the Map Department of the Congressional Library at Washington, is 
"Voyage dans I'Amerique Septentrionale, feu par le General Coilot, Ex- 
Gouverneur de la Guadeloupe, Atlas, Paris, Arthur Bcrtrand. Libraire, 
1826," The Map of the Maysville Road (designated as the "Road from 
Limestone to Frankfort in the State of Kentucky") is drawn to a scale 
of about four miles to the inch and is Plate 32 in the collection. The 
places named on the map are as follows "Limestone, Washington, (Road 
to Bracken" leading thence to the West,) Northern branch of the lick- 
ing, Lee's Cr., Maseleak (Mayslick), Johnston- Fork, Blue Licks and 
Salt Works, Licking R,, Barren Rocks, Farm road, Millcrburgh, Hugs- 
ton (Hinkston) Cr,, Bourbon ou Paris, Southern Branch of the Licking, 
Huston Cr,, Mills, Lexington, ("Road to Georgetown" leading away 
Northwest) —Hunter's hut. Old Fort (some dist. N. of road on 'Elk. 
Riv,' i. e, Elkkorn Creek.) 'Tavern, Frankfort, Kentucky River." It will 
be seen that this list includes many names that are not only familiar but 
are in actual use to this day. The drawing of the road itself is ex- 
ceedingly well done and is highly interesting. The fact that this ad- 
venturous foreigner thought it worth while to make and publish a map 
of the Old Limestone Road in his ambitious collection speaks volumes for 
the relative importance of the route among the historic highways of that 
early time. The place-names here given are copied just as they appear 
on the map, 

A contemporary of the amiable Frenchman, whose name has also 
some connection with the Limestone Road and with Lexington, its 
Southern terminus, was "Dominie'' Samuel Wilson, who, in all probability, 
owed his life and learning to the rugged heath of Bonnie Scotland, The 
identity of names must not lead anyone to infer a relationship between 
the worthy 'Dominie' and the author of this paper. While we should be 
most happy to claim such a relationship, there is no reason lo suppose 
that it exists. In the Legislative Acts of 1826-'2T, at page 165, Chapter 
142, is an Act, approved January 35, 1827, which bears the title — "An Act 
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for the benefit of Nicholas Seminary, and to establish Wilson Seminary, 
at the Lower Blue Licks." This act recites — 

"Whereas, Samuel Wilson, A. M., a gentleman of learnii^ 
and extensive literary attainments, whose whole life has been de- 
voted to the instruction of youth, the promotion of science, and the 
cause of education, and the advancement of useful knowledge among 
the people, proposes to found a seminary of learning at the Lower 
Blue Licks, in Nicholas County, therefore, 

"Sec, 3. Be it further enacted, That a seminary of learning 
be and the same is hereby established at the Lower Blue Licks, in 
said county, to be called and know by the name of 'Wilson Sem- 
inary'; and that Ariss Throckmorton, Jonathan W. Tanner, Daniel 
Ballingal, Sen., Thomas Throckmorton, and Solomon Bedlinger, be 
and they are hereby, appointed trustees of said seminary, and are 
hereby constituted a body politic and corporate, and to be known 
by the name and style of 'the Trustees of Wilson Seminary'; and 
by that name shall have perpetual succession, and a common seal ;" 
etc., etc. 

While designed, as the Act recites, to have "perpetual succession",' 
Wilson Seminary, painful to relate, has disappeared along with its book- 
loving founder, the scholarly Scotsman, and has left "not a wrack behind." 
But as if to vindicate his learning and his unselfish devotion to the cause 
of culture, in tlie Boston Public Library may be found a curious little 
tome of 23 pages, bearing this quaint title in more or less classical Latin 
— "Chelys Hesperia, carmina quaedam anniversaria, et alia, numeris La- 
tinis Sapphicis modulata, continens, cum notis aliquot adjectis", "by Sam- 
urI Wilson, of Kentucky, Lexingtonia, lypis T. Smith, 1825." Rendering 
this composite Anglo-Latin title into "more or less classical" English, we 
make out that this frail octavo, with its twenty-three pages of Lalin 
verses, is described by the genial poet as "The Western Harp, containing 
certain poems, composed for atmiversary and other occasions, in Latin 
Sapphie verse, together with some added notes, 1^ Samuel Wilson, of 
Kentucky; printed at Lexington, by T. Smith, 1825, The tuneful harp 
is silent, the poet's voice is nmte, but in token of our respect for the 
aspiring pioneer schoolmaster and his noble work, we breathe this passing 
word of tribute to his memory, and wonder if it can be possible that the 
Ohio Valley Historical Association or any of its members can boast a 
copy of this rare volume among their treasures I 

In the Journal of the Kentucky Senate for the years 1841-43, there 
is a table showing the weight carried by four and six-horse teams from 
Maysville to Lexington, the number of days it took to perform the trip, 
and the price per hundred pounds, from March 19th to September 1830. 
This table also shows that the construction of the macadamized turn- 
pike road occupied the years 183L 1832, 1833 and 1834. In the years 1835. 
to 1836, from six to seven thousand pounds was the usual load throughout- 
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m, and four thousand pounds for a four- 

In 1835, the year the turnpike was finished, the time to make the 
trip from Maysville to Lexington was four days, and this time was 
allowed the teamsters in their settlements, hut after the road was com- 
pleted, three and a half days was the usual allowance; the price for haul- 
ing, from 1835 to the present time, has generally been 62J- cents per hun- 
dred-weight for dry goods, and 50 cents per hundred -weight for heavier 
articles, such as salt, iron, nails, groceries, etc. The time allowed to 
make the trip to Lexington and back in the winter and spring months, 
previous to the construction of the turnpike road, was from fourteen to 
fifteen days, including the days consumed In loading and unloading. In 
the summer and fall it generally took ten days to make the trip. After 
the turnpike road was completed, nine to ten days were considered a 
sufficient allowance lo make the trip from Maysville to Lexington and back 
the year 'round, including tl[ie time required for loading and unloading. 

Shortly after the reconstruction of the road with macadam became 
an accomplished fact, it was brought once more into prominence through 
a sharp controversy between the corporate managers of the Road and 
the local contractor for transporting the mails between Maysville and 
Lexington. The dispute involved a federal question almost as far-reach- 
ing in its consequences as thai which underlay the agitation over In- 
ternal Improvements. The case is reported in 7 Dana 113, under the 
style of Dickey iicrsus The Maysville, Washington, Paris and Lexington 
Turnpike Road Company, and the opinion, delivered on June 22, 1838, 
and covering some twenty-six pages of closely printed matter, is one 
of the ablest of the earlier opinions handed down by Chief Justice Rob- 
ertson for the Court of Appeals. Speaking for the Court, Judge Robert- 
son summed up the case and the final conclusion of the Court in these 

"The only question presented for consideration in this case is 
whether Milus W. Dickej', as the contractor for carrying the United 
States Mail from Maysville to Lexington, in this State, has the 
right, in execution of his engagement, to transport the mail in stage 
coaches on the turnpike road between those termini, without paying, 
to the use of the Turnpike Company, the rate of tollage exacted by 
it, under the authority of its charter, from other persons for the 
transit of their horses and carriages. 

"Can the carrier of the United States mail have a right, either 
legal or moral, to use the bridge of a private person, or of an in- 
corporated company, without paying pontage, or the ferry of a 
grantee of such franchise without paying ferriage? That he w;ould 
have no such right is, in our judgment, indisputable." 

"We, therefore, conclude * * » that, even if the Lexington 
and Maysville turnpike should be deemed a pubhc State road in all 
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respects, and if Dickey, as mail contractor, has a right to transport 
the mail on any public road he may prefer or choose to adopt be- 
tween Lexington and MaysviUe, he cannot do so, nor had Congress 
power to authorize him to do so, without paying for the use, if 
demanded, a just compensation, and that is — prima facie, at least, 
— what other persons are required to pay for a similar use of it. 

"After refusing, as it did, by the President's veto lo contrib- 
ute anything to the construction of the MaysviUe and Lexington 
turnpike, the general government could not, with any semblance of 
consistency, justice, or grace* claim the right to use and impair it, 
by carrying the mail upon it, in coaches, without paying to those 
who did make it with their own private means, as much for the 
use and dilapidation of it as they have a legal right to exact and 
do receive, without objection, from all others who enjoy the use 
of it, by traveling upon it in carriages. 

"Wherefore, as in every view we have taken of this case, no 
power of the genera! government has been either exercised, or re- 
sisted, or defied — it is clearly our opinion that Dickey, as mail con- 
tractgr, can, as a matter of right, use the Lexington and MaysviUe 
turnpike road only as others have a right to use it; and that, there- 
fore, he may be, jtislly and constitutionally, compelled to pay the 
prescribed toU for such use as he shaU elect to make of it for his. 
own advantage and convenience." 

One notable thing about this interesting road, so far as it relates 
to Kentucky, is the fact that it was built entirely by State and private 
aid, and had no aid whatever from the national government. The same 
thing is said to have been true of the national road in Maryland, which, 
though treated and used as an integral part of the National or Cumber- 
land Road, was built entirely by Stale and local aid, and without any 
contributions whatever from the general government. Lines applied to 
the latter road by one who lamented its fading glories may be appro- 
priately recaUed here — 

"We hear no more the clanging hoof, 
And the stage coach, rattling by; 
For the Steam King rules the traveled world, 
And the 'Old Pike' 's left to dit!" 
A few of the old tavern-keepers or "Lords of the Road." whose 
names have been preserved, are as follows : William Bickley. Corbin 
Gallegher, Amos Butter, George Harrington, at Washington; George 
Payne at Fairview ; Landlord Holliday and "Doggetts" at the Blue Licks ; 
"feovernor" Herndon at Mayslick; Talbott at Paris, and Rankin's, Throck- 
morton's and Edward Martin's hospitable houses of entertainment, which 
helped to enliven the tedium of travel and to mitigate the hardships of 
the way. If we could have a fuU and graphic description of these old 
taverns in the early and middle years of the last century, it would cer- 
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tainly give us a lively conception of the social life of the road at that 
period, and, as Dr. Pickett has suggested, 'If one, for example, might, 
by great good lock, recover the details of the interview between that 
gentle Boniface, John Throckmorton, and General Santa. Anna, en route, 
what a find it would be!" 

About 1854-55, what was known as the Bryan Station Turnpike 
Road Company was incorporated, and inasmuch as the Old Limestone 
Road ran from Lexington directly by the historic spot known as Bryan 
Station, with its rugged hill-sides resting on the low receding banks of 
North Elkhorn Creek, and watered at the base by the cool out-pourings 
of the memorable Spring, and as the bed of that old road was adopted 
as the road along which the Bryan Station Turnpike Company was to 
construct ils macatbmized road, as soon as the old roadway had been 
macadamized, the old name, still redolent with historic suggestion and 
endeared by many associations and many cherished memories, finally dis- 
appeared, and thenceforward down to the present time, the Old Limestone 
Road in Fayette County has been known as the Bryan Station Turnpike. 
But the name "Limestone." still clings, like a vanishing echo, to that 
street by which the old road entered the city of Lexington. The records 
show that five continuous . miles of the Bryan Station Turnpike Road 
were completed and a toll-gate authorized to be erected in consequence 
on February 6, 1860. Some years after the war a subsidiary company 
was incorporated for the purpose of extending the Bryan Station Turn- 
pike about two miles further from its original terminus near Bryan Sta- 
tion. This work in time was duly completed. 

A detailed account of the later history of the Maysville Road will 
have to be reserved for a future paper. In its later years, before this 
road, in common with nearly all the other macadamized turnpike roads 
in Kentucky, was made free and thrown open to the public. Col. W. W. 
Baldwin, of Maysville, was long the Superintendent and owner of a con- 
trolling interest in the road. He was widely known in Kentucky and 
elsewhere as the "Turnpike King," and we understand that, at his request, 
some one conversant with the facts prepared, a number of years ago, 
an interesting sketch of the road, with special reference to its history 
as a macadamized road, but a thorough search has failed to reveal the 
existence or whereabouts of this paper. It may yet be foimd, as we 
hope, in some fugitive issue of the Maysville "Eagle." With the aid of 
such a paper, it would have been possible for us to furnish a much more 
extended and. wo doubt not. a far more interesting, account of the road 
than has been presented here, 

.\bout the year 1S75, the owners of the road became involved in 
litigation, and for a time its management and direction were in the hands 
of a receiver. This litigation, as we are informed, eventuated favorably 
to the Company, and has left no blot on the fair name and fame of the 
old road. 
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Before closing this paper, just a word about the steam railroads 
which succeeded the macadamised turnpilie roads, just as the macada- 
mized turnpike roads had followed the old dirt roads, and these in turn 
had followed the traces and trails of the Indians and butfalo. 

In 1830, Joseph Brunn, a public- spirited business man of Lexington, 
exhibited at Frankfort, a locomotive and train of cars of his own in- 
vention, and between 1830 and 1850, while Kentucky was very active in 
building turnpikes and improving its rivers by locks and dams, the Lex- 
ington and Frankfort Railroad was the only railroad in the State, and, 
for a long time, the only one west of the Alleghany mountains. The line 
from Louisville to Frankfort was completed in 1851. Following this came 
a period of railroad buiiding, in the course of which the Kentucky 
Central Railroad was built from Covington to Lexington, the Lexington 
and Danville Railroad from Lexington to Nicholasville, and the Louis- 
ville and Nashville, and its Memphis branch and the Lebanon branch 
running out from Louisville as far as Lebanon, Kentucky. 

The railroad from Lexington to Covington, as originally designed, 
was intended to run from Lexington to Maysville, via Paris. It was 
built, however, only as far as Paris, and then the construction work 
stopped. The route was then diverted to Covington. The work on this 
road was completed before the Civil War, and the extension of the road 
to Maysville, in conformity to the original design, was not completed 
until along in the eighties. This was made possible, just as the comple- 
tion of the turnpike roads had been rendered possible, by means of county 
subscriptions, and for a long time the railroad was operated in the in- 
terest of the counties through which it passed and which had contributed 

A new chapter in the development of transportation and inter- 
course between the two towns which have so long stood as terminal 
stations of the "Old Maysville Road," has been opened within our State, 
as elsewhere, by the construction and operation for several years past 
of the electric car-line service between Lexington and Paris. If the use 
of air-ships and aeroplanes does not outrun the growth of the trolley-car, 
it is only a question of a short time until Maysville and Lexington, ever 
reaching out for each other's friendly hand-clasp and ever cuhivating 
closer relations, shall be' bound into a more perfect and a happier union 
by an electric railway system extending on a virtual air-line from town 

In conclusion, we may say of the "Old Miaysville Road" and its 
predecessor, the "Old Limestone Road," what Dr. Archer Butler Hulbert, 
in one of his interesting volumes on "Historic Highways of America," 
has said of Zane's Trace : 

"The little road here under consideration is unique among 
American highways in its origin and in its history. It was demanded 
not by war, but by civilization ; not by exploration and settlement. 
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but by seltlements that were already made and in need of com- 
munioti and commerce. • * • And finally it was on the subject 
of the Maysville Turnpike that the question of internal improvement 
by the national government was at last decided when, in 1830, 
President Jackson signed that veto which made the name of Mays- 
ville a householjj word throughout the United States," 
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APPENDIX. 



CONSTITUTION. 

1. The name of this organization shall be The Ohio Valley His- 
T(«icAL Association. 

2. Its object shall be to promote the general historical interests of 
the Ohio Valley and especially to encourage the study and teaching of 
its local history. 

3. Membership in the Association shall consist of the following 
classes: (1) Individual 'members; (2) Organizations interested in its 
objects, such organizations shall be represented by not less than two nor 
more than seven of their members, but other members of said organiza- 
tion are eligible to become individual members of the Association; (3) 
Honorary members — persons of note in the local historical field; (4) 
Corresponding members — persons not residii^ in the Ohio Valley, but 
interested in the work of this Association. All members, including so- 
cieties, shall be elected at the regular meeting of the Association upon 
recommendations of the Executive Committee. 

4. The officers of the Association shall consist of a president, tour 
Vice Presidents, a Recording Secretary and Curator, a Corresponding 
Secretary and Treasurer, and an Executive Committee consisting of the 
foregoing officers, the ex-Presidents of the Association, and four other 
members elected by the Association. These officers shall be elected by 
ballot at each regular annual meeting of the Association, and shall have 
charge of its general interests with power to appoint all necessary sub- 



5. One regular' meeting of the Association shall be held each year 
at a time and place to be determined by the Executive Committee. This 
Committee shall likewise determine the character of said meeting. 

6. The annual dues of the Assocfation shall be one dollar for 
each individual member, and five dollars for each of the affiliated or- 
ganizations, which sum shall entitle it to two representatives. A society 
may increase its representation to seven by paying one dollar for each 
additional representative. Honorary and Corresponding members pay 
no dues. In addition to the annual dues the Executive Committee may 
authorize the raising of such additional funds as may be required. 

7. The Executive Committee shall adopt such rules and by-laws 
for its own conduct as are not inconsistent with this Constitution. 

8. This Constitution may be amended by any annual meeting, notict 
of such amendment having been given at the previous annual meeting, 
or the proposed amendment having received the approval of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 
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LIST OF MKMBERS. 



American Archaeological Institute, Qhio Chapter, Cincinnati, O. 
American Book Company, Cincinnati, O. 
Ames, F. P., Rockland, O. 

Avery, Elroy M., 2831 Woodhill Road, S. E„ Oeveland, O. 
Baird, Chambers, Ripley, 0. 

Baird, Lucy (Miss), 927 Cherokee Road, Louisville, Ky. 
*Baker. Mrs. Charles W., Reading Road, Cincinnati, O. 
Baker,. Phoebe S. (Miss), 1887 Madison Road, Cincinnati, O. 
Bettinger, Albert, Atlas Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Black, L. C., Union Trust Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Bradford, J. E., Miami University, Oxford, O. 
Breed, W. J„ Hotel Alms, Cincinnati, O. 
Burton. S- R.. First National Bank Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Chamberlain. H. G. (Mrs,), Marietta, O. 
Chatfield. A. H., Cincinnati, O. 

Cincinnati History Teachers' Association, Cincinnati, 0. 
Coleman, C. B.. Butler Coliege, Indianapolis. Ind. 
Colonial Dames. Society of in the State of Ohio, Cincinnati, O. 
Colonial Wars, Society of, in the State of Ohio, Cincinnati, O. 
Cole, Frank T., University School, Columbus, 0. 
Columbus Public Library. 

CoK, Isaac Joslin, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O, 
Crowther. Elizabeth, Western College for Women, Oxford, O. 
Culkins. W. C, Care of Columbia Life Insurance Co., Cincinnati 
Dale, T. D. (Mrs.), Belpre, O. 
Dickinson. C. E. (Rev.), Belpre, 0. 

Dickore, Marie (Miss), 2530 Beechmont Ave., Cincinnati, O, 
Dilworth, James F., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O, 
Dunn, .\rtliur W., Shortridge High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Durreit. Reuben T. (Co!.), 202 East Chestnut St., Louisville, Ky. 
Dyar, Charles P. (Mrs.). Polferd Place. Marietta, O. 
Ellis, Frank R. (Mrs.), 969 Marion Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
Elson. Henry W., Ohio University, Athens, O. 
Emerson, Dudley, College Hill, O. 
Emery. T, J. (Mrs.). Edgecliff Road. Cincinnati, O, 
Evans, N. W., 801-304 Masonic Temple, Portsmouth, O. 
Fay & Egan Co., John and Front Sts.. Cincinnati, O. 
Foster. T. C. 4tb and Broadway, Cincinnati. O. 
Friedlander, A. A., Manual Training High School, Louisville, Ky. 
Galbreath. C. B., State Library, Columbus, O. 

* Deceased. 
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Gilchrist, C. W., 554 Frick Building Annex, Pilisburg, Pa. 
Coodwin, F. P., 3435 Observatory Place, Cincinnati, O. 
■Greve, Charles Theodore, Carlisle Bldg,, Cincinnati, O. 
Harris. G. W„ 606 Mound St., Cincinnati, O. 
Heer, F. J., Columbus, 0. 

Hinkle, Frederick W., 1311 Union Trust Bldg-, Cincinnati, O. 
Historical and Philosophical Society of Ohio, Cincinnati, O. 
■ Holland, W. J., Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hulbert, Archer B„ Marietta College, Marietta, O. 
Hurd, E. O., Third and Main Sts., Cincinnati, O. 
Hutchinson, Jennie D. (Miss), 514 Fifth St., Marietta, O. 
Ingath, M. E., 143 Ingalls Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Jones, William Harvey, Board of Trade, Columbus, O. 
Katzeitbei^er, George A., Greenville, O. 
Kentucky Stale Historical Society, Frankfort, Ky, 
Knight, Alfred, 419 Plum St., Cincinnati, lO. 
Levy, H. M., 309 Traction Bldg.. Cincinnati, 6, 

Lewis, Virgil A., State Archivist and Historian, Charleston, W. Va, 
Lindley, Harlow, Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. 
Livingood, Charles J., Baker Place, Cincinnati, O. 
Lloyd. John Uri, Clifton and Lafayette Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Longmoor, W. W., Frankfort, Ky. 
Lowe, May (Miss), Circleville, O. 
Lucas, Helen M. (Mrs.), Marietta, O. 

McOintock, M. Petria (Miss). 45 W. Fifth St., Chillicothe, O. 
McCulloch. Delia A, (Mrs.), Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Mackoy, Harry Brent. Covington, Ky. 
Marietta College. Marietta. 0, 
Martzolff, C. L., Ohio University, Athens, O. 
Merrick. C. D. (Mrs,). Parkersburg. W, Va. 
Middleswart, Belle Otis (Mrs.), 527 Third St., Marietta, 0. 
Miller, John H.. 514 Johnson Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Mills, William W., Marietta, O. 
Mitchell. P. R., 3859 Chfton Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 
Morse, A. E.. Marietta College, Marietta, O. 
Myers. Irene T., Transylvania University, Lexington, Ky. 
Nye, Minna Tupper (Miss), 82 Beaver St., New York City. 
Ohio Slate Archaeological and Historical Society, Columbus, O. 
Orr, Minnie M. (Miss). Marietta College, Marietta, O. 
Perry, A. T., Marietta College, Marietta, O. 
Poffenharger. Livia S, (Mrs,), Point Pleasant, W. Va. 
Pugh, A, H„ Pugh Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
Randall, E, C, Supreme Court Bldg., Columbus. O. 
Rashig, H, H.. CIS Prospect Place. Gneinnati, O. 
Revolution. Daughters of the American, Cincinnati Chapter, Cincinnati, O. 
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Revolution, Sons of, in the State of Ohio, Cincinnati, 0. 

Short. Charles W- 1444 E. McMillen St., Cincinnati, O- 

Slocum, Charles E., Defiance, Ohio. 

Spencer, Henry R., Ohio State University, Columbus, O. 

Stubbs, Adeline A. (Miss). Woodward High School, Cincinnati, O. 

Sturges. Susan M. (Miss), 100 W. Park Ave,, Mansfield, O. 

Sweney. E. C.. University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, O. 

Temple. Henry W., Washington and Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. 

Todd, Joe E., Christmas Knoll. Wooster, O. 

Thruston, R. C. Ballard, Care of Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky. 

Van Nes, H.. Giendale, O. 

Vincent, Boyd (Rt. Rev.), 663 Forest Ave., Cincinnati, O. 

Washington & Jefferson College. Washington, Pa. 

West Virginia State Department of Archives and History, Charleston, 

W. Va. 
Whitcomb, Merrick, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati. O. 
Wilby, Joseph, 604 Neave BIdg.. Cincinnati, O. 
Williams, Henry G.. Athens. O. 

Wilson, Bettie (Miss), 3000 Vine St., Cincinnati. O. 
Wiljon, O. J,. 378 Lafayette Ave. Cincinnati, 0. 
Wilson, Samuel M., Trust Co. BIdg., Lexington, Ky. 
Winslow, Horace, 519 First Nat'l Bank BIdg., Cincinnati, O, 
Wright. C. B.. Cincinnati, 0. 
Wright, Paul H., Powhatan Point, O. 

SUMMARY OF MEMBERSHIP, 

Contributing Societies and Institutions of Learning 14 

Public Libraries 1 

Individual Members 92 

Total 107 



REPORT OF THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

The work of the committee of nine, as appointed at the conference 
of 1907, is already partially indicated in the printed report that has 
been extensively circulated throughout the Valley, In that report mention 
is made of the January (1908) . meeting of that committee, held in Cin- 
cinnati, which adopted the proposed constitution shortly to be submitted. 
It will not be necessary to dwell further upon this meeting. 

On April 10th a second meeting of this committee occurred at Cin- 
cinnati, at which were present Messrs. Greve. Ctoodwin, Mackoy, Hulbert, 
Randall, Longmoor and "Cox. The meeting was occupied with a discus- 
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sion of Ihe program for the November meeting. Professor Hulbert, in 
behalf of Marietta College, extended an invitation to hold the meeting 
there, which was accepted. Some suggestions were made regarding the 
character of this meeting but the details of the program were turned 
over to a special committee consisting of Messrs. Randall, Hulbert, Marti- 
olff and Cox. 

On September 7th, Messrs. RandaU, Hulbert and Cox of this com- 
mittee met in Columbus for the purpose of working out further details 
of the program. The meeting on Friday morning was assigned to Mr. 
Cox; that of Saturday morning to Mr. Goodwin, and that of Saturday 
afternoon to Mr. Hulbert. Suggestions were likewise made for those 
who were to appear at the other meetings. 

On October 10th. a meeting of the general committee occurred at 
Cincinnati, at which were present Messrs. Goodwin, Mackoy, Randall and 
Cox, After some discussion of the program and other details of the Ma- 
rietta meeting, it was decided to entrust the work of the historical manu- 
script conference to Messrs, Mackoy and Cox. for the special purpose 
of working the stales of Kentucky and Ohio, with power to add repre- 
sentatives from other states of the Valley, and to have entire charge of 
the Friday morning meeting. It was likewise determined to call a meet- 
ing of the prograni committee at Columbus on the following Monday. 
In, pursuance of this call, Messrs, Randall, Hulbert and Cox met at 
Columbus and arranged the final form of the program, so far as possible, 
leaving later details to be determined by an interchange of correspondence. 

Since the opening of November. 1908. the report of the conference 
of last year has been published and pretty generally distributed. A lim- 
ited number of copies of this report still remain and may be purchased 
of Ihe Secretary- Treasurer. 

The next regular meeting of the Executive Committee of the Ohio 
Valley History Teachers' Association was held at the University Club, 
Cincinnati, January 8th, 1909. Present at the meeting: Messrs. Dunn, 
Eison, Longmoor, Greve, Goodwin and Cox. 

It was definitely decided to hold the next meeting of the .Associa- 
tion at Frankfort, Kentucky, on the 14th, 15lh and Ifith of October, 1909. 
As the train service renders it desirable to reach Frankfort early on 
Thursday evening, October 14th. an informal conference will be held on 
that evening On Fndav Oaober 15th at 10 00 A M there will be 
the conference pon the subject of historical manuscripts There will 
he a report of the special committtc to be followed b> an address. At 
3 ;30 P M on the same da\ w II occu a general public meeting at 
which Governor Willson of Ken ckj a d P es dent Greve of the Asso- 
ciation will speak brieft; to be f Uo ed b the formil addresses. 

At 7 :00 P. M.. will occur the bang e wh ch wdl lie largely devoted 
to addresses by Governor Willson and othe local representatives, fol- 
lowed with a formal address by an o ts d peaker. 
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On Saturday, October 16th, at 10:00 A. M., will occur the meeting 
devoted to the interests of history teachers. There will be a report from 
the special committee upon local history in the public schools, to be fol- 
lowed by an address. At 2 :30 P. M., will occur a reception with popular 
addresses, given under the auspices of the Kentucky State Historical So- 
ciety. This will end the formal program so far as at present suggested. 
Arrangements will possibly be made for brief excursions into the sur- 
rounding country. 

The committee to have general charge of the program is to consist 
of the President, Mr. Greve, and Mr. Longmoor, and the Corresponding 
Secretary, Mr. Cox. 

With reference to matters of general policy, the committee approved 
of circular letters and questionnaires prepared by the special committees 
on manuscripts and local history. It was agreed to print the annual re- 
port provided definite arrangements could be made for that purpose, and 
to obtain reprints of some addresses that will be published elsewhere. 

The report of the Corresponding Secretary-Treasurer showed a cash 
balance on hand of $134.69. 

It was formally decided to accept with thanks the cash balance due 
from the History Conference held in Cincinnati in 1907, and as an act of 
courtesy to those individuals and organizations that contributed financially 
to that Conference, to elect them as members of the Ohio Valley Historical 
Association. As the cash balance noted above equalled fifteen per cent, 
of the total amount contributed, it was deemed just to credit each organi- 
zation on the books of the Association with that proportion of its original 
contribution, and to allow individual contributors a credit of one year's 
dues for each five dollars contributed. In accordance with this motion, 
Mr. Charles Theodore Greve, as treasurer of the Executive Committee 
of the Conference turned over to the present treasurer of the Association 
the sum of eighty-four dollars and eleven cents ($84.11), which was duly 
credited to the proper individuals and organizations. 

On April 10th, an informal meeting of a few members of the com- 
mittee was held at the residence of Mr. Maekoy in Covington, at which 
further details of the program for the Frankfort meeting were considered. 
A majority of the members of the Committee on Historical Manuscripts 
being present, it was decided to make an especial appeal to the college 
teachers of this section in order to interest them and their advanced 
students in this phase of our work. 

On Saturday, August 2Ist, there was an informal meeting of those 
members of the Executive Committee living in Cincinnati and vicinity, at 
the home of Mr. Greve. After a discussion of certain matters connected 
with the Association, it was decided to call a general meeting of the 
Executive Committee, to meet at the University Club, Cincinnati, Friday, 
September 3rd, at six P. M. 
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At this meeting there were present Messrs. Longmoor, Hulbert, Ran- 
dall, Mackoy, Goodwin, Greve, and Cox. The report of the treasurer was 
read and accepted. (See Appendix.) 

It was regularly moved and carried that Messrs Hulbert, Elson, and 
Cox, should constitute a committee to arrange for a joint meeting of 
the Association with the American Historical Association. Probably the 
first opportunity for such a joint meeting would occur at Indianapolis in 
1910. 

Professor Hulbert urged upon the Committee the necessity of some 
action for preserving historic relics as well as manuscripts, and especially 
favored the division of the Valley into definite districts, the limits and 
extent of which shotild be determined by the presence of fire-proof re- 
positories, where individuals possessing such relics could deposit them in 
safety. While no attempt should be made to determine the definite rest- 
ing place of a given collection, the time, place, and given subject ought 
to he carefully considered, should the Executive Committee be called upon 
to designate a place of deposit, and local historical interests be conserved 
wherever possible. Upon motion it was determined to refer the subject 
of a special committee on historic relics, sites, and highways to the Frank- 
fort meeting. 

It was determined to adopt October 1st as the date for begin- 
ning the fiscal year of the Association. In sending out the preliminary 
programs, the Corresponding Secretary was empowered to indicate upon 
this program the various lines of work already under way or in con- 
templation by the Association, and to invite individuals to express the 
particular kinds in which they may be interested. 

Mr. Longmoor was empowered to look up the possibility of a 
special railroad rate for the meeting. Messrs. Hulbert and Cox were 
empowered to arrange for such co-operation with the Tri-State Library 
Association in its meeting at Louisville as was feasible. 

The tentative offer of the Ohio State .A.rchaeological and Historical 
Society to print the annual report as the October number of their 
Quarterly was accepted with thanks, and Messrs. Randall, Hulbert, and 
Cox were appointed as a special committee on publication with power 
to act. 

Any further details with regard to the Frankfort meeting were re- 
ferred to the special committee on program, consisting of Messrs. Greve, 
Longmoor, and Cox. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 



:ceived from membership dues, 1908-09 $128 25 

!ceived from Charles Theodore Greve, in behalf of 

Central Ohio Valley Historical Conference 84 11 

Total receipts $212 3 
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Postage, Expressage, Messenger Service, and Telegrams.. $54 77 

Typewriting and Clerical Work 33 33 

Printing and Stationery 96 50 

Toial expenditures $184 60 

Balance on hand September 3 27 76 

Respectfully submitted, 

Isaac Joslin Cox, 

Corresponding Sscrelary-Treasurer. 



CIRCULAR AND QUESTIONNAIRE OF COMMITTEE ON LOCAL 
HISTORY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Deah Sir; At the meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical Association 
held in Marietta, Ohio, November :i7-38, 1008, a Committee was appointed 
to inquire into The Teaching of Local History in the Public Schools, 
with a view to making r>;commendations based on the present status of 
the work and on the opinions of teachers who are interested in the 
subject, and. later, to seek the publication in available form of such 
material as may be adapted to use in the schools of the Ohio Valley. 

As a first step in the performance of its work the Committee is send- 
ing out the accompanying questionnaire, and earnestly requests either that 
yon yourself will respond as promptly as possible, or that you will place 
the questionnaire in the hands of some one known to you as interested 
and informed in the matter. 

The foregoina is only one branch of the task which our Associa- 
tion has .set for itself. Another special committee is also actively work- 
ing to locate and index manuscripts relating to Ohio Valley history and 
to make them accessible to students of history. As already indicated by 
its two years of activity and list of members, the success of the organiza- 
tion seems determined beyond any doubt. In addition to the assistance 
you may give us in the particular line above referred to, we shall wel- 
come your co-operation in carrying on and extending our general work, 
and any suggestions looking to that end. We do not wish-to rival any 
existing organization, but to act as a sort of general clearing house for 
liistorical work in the Ohio Valley. By intelligent and active co-opera- 
tion resultine from a more intimate acquaintance with the various fields 
and the workers therein, we hope to arouse a general interest in all his- 
torical things, which will result in the discovery and preservation of our 
records, and in making them more available for educational purposes. 
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If 50U should desire to join our Association you can fill out and 
return the inclosed blank, with the membership fee, which for individuals 
is only One Dollar per year, and for societies and institutions of learning, 
Five Dollars per year. We wil! be glad to have you furnish us with the 
names of those who are interested in work of this character. In relum 
for this you will be entitled to share in the benefits of our work, and to 
receive copies of all publications that may be issued by us. Our First 
Annual Report is now being distributed. 

The next meeting of the Association will be held at Frankfort, Ken- 
tucky, October 14-16, 1909. 

Trusting to have the favor of an early reply, we remain, 
Very truly yours, 

For Committee on Local History in the Public Schools. 

LOCAL HISTORY IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
1- <a) To what extent is local history taught in your schools? 
f6) In what grades? (r) Docs local history in your schools mean Ohio 
Valley History, State History, or something still more local? 

2. Does local history in your schools constitute a separate course, 
or is it studied in connection with other subjects, such as United States 
History, Civics, or English? 

3. If local history is introduced in connection with the courses in 
United States History, Civics, English, or other courses, state as definitely 
as possible 

(al to what extent it is used? 
(6) the ends aimed at by its use? 

■1. What in your opinion should be (a) the scope and (t) the 
purpose of local history in the schools? 

5. In connection with what subjects, in your opinion, could local 
history best be used in your schools? 

6. What phases of Ohio Valley History would you suggest as 
adapted to use in your schools? 

7. What local historical material, bearing on your State or locality, 
has been published in a form available for use in your schools? 

R, Give names and addresses of teachers in your schools interested 

!>, Give any furtlier suggestions you may have on the subject. 
Note: The Committee will appreciate the filling out of this question- 
naire by anyone interested and will send additional copies and more spe- 
cific information upon ret|uest. Additional names of those who might 
assist in ibe work may be sent to the nearest representative. 
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SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 



CIRCULAR AND QUESTIONNAIRE OF COMMITTEE ON 
HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 

Dear Sir: At the meeting of the Ohio Valley Historical Associa- 
tion held in Marietta, Ohio, November 27-28, 1908, plans were perfected 
for undertaking the definite and systemaiic preservation of such manu- 
scripts relating to the history of the Ohio Valley as are now in the 
possession of private individuals. It is the purpose of the Association 
first to locate these manuscripts and ascertain the value of their contents. 
They will then be indexed in a way which will make them easily accessible 
to all students of history, where access to same will be allowed. It is 
not our object to secure the original manuscripts, however, and we shall 
merely recommend that they be safely placed in some institution where 
they will receive proper care and be easy of access to those interested. 

As the first step toward the above work, we must secure full and 
accurate lists of the important historic characters who have lived in, or 
who have been identified with each section of the Ohio Valley, and also 
of the present owners of valuable manuscript collections. With this in 
view, we request you to fill out and return the attached form for informa- 
tion as soon as you can conveniently do so. 

The foregoing is only one branch of the task which our Association 
has set for itself. Another special committee is also actively working 
upon the subject of Local History in the Public Schools, and will in the 
near future take up the publication in cheap and convenient form of such 
original material as is adapted to schoolroom use. (From this point this 
circular repeats the preceding one.) 

Trusting to have the favor of an early reply, we remain, 
Very truly yours, 



For Historical Manuscripts Committee. 

LOCALITY LIST OF HISTORIC PERSONAGES. 

(Note. — If it is necessary to answer any of the questions below on a 

separate sheet of paper, please use same size as this, 8i x 11.) 

1. Information supplied by 

2. Name and extent of locality 

(City, county, group of counties, etc.) 
Names of Historic Personages who have resided in or have been 
identified with locality: — (Indicate briefly the pubhc service of each, 
giving dates where possible.) 
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a. Period from Earliest times to 1815: — 

b. From 1815 to 1840: — 

c. From 1840 to I860: — 

d. From I860 to 1877 : — 

e. From 1877 to present: — 

3. If any of the foregoii^ have probably left valuable historical 
manuscripts of any kind, state in whose possession, and where such manu' 
scripts may possibly be found. (Indicate whether the manuscripts were 
written by or to the person leaving them, or whether otherwise acquired.) 

4. If the character, condition, and contents of such manuscripts, 
or any of them, are known to you, in whole or in part, briefly state these 
facts io the best of your knowledge. 

5. If unable to furnish items of information requested in last two 
paragraphs, refer below to some one who may do so, giving address of 



6. Should you not be in a position to furnish above items of in- 
formation for locality mentioned, give same facts regarding any other 
historic personages in Ohio Valley, or add this information on a supple- 
mental sheet. 

Note. — The Committee will be glad to correspond with any one 
interested in its work and to receive additional lists of names of such 
persons. Additional lists and more specific information may be obtained 
from the nearest representative. 



PROPOSED SECOND CIRCULAR AND QUESTIONNAIRE OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS, 
My Dear 

The object of Che questionnaire given below is to obtain definite- 
information of manuscript collections existing in the Ohio Valley. This 
information the committee in charge plans to publish when the amount 
is sufficient to warrant it and circumstances permit. Meanwhile, the 
various reports will be filed at some central place where those who are 
interested may have access to the same. 

It is obvious that work of this character can only become valuable 
as it secures the wide-spread and effective co-operation of those who 
possess or have charge of manuscript collections. We invite all such to 
give the questions thoughtful attention, and if they approve our object 
and are willing to share in our work, to answer them as fully and accu- 
rately as possible, and then to transmit these answers to the nearest mem- 
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